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“ &f)c peculiar Institution.” 

From the Youth's Cabinet. 

SLAVERY. 

A Hard Case.—A gentleman in whom we plat 
implicit confidence, has informed us of the fo 
lowing affair, who was n witness of the facts: In 
October last, the hark Hazard, Captain Clark, sailed 
from Providence fo New Orleans, having on board 
a free colored man, a native of Providence, as cook. 
After a dangerous passage, having arrived at the 
destined port, the vessel was considered unseawor¬ 
thy, and of course the crew abandoned Iter. Among 
the number to seek other employment, was this ho¬ 
nest colored man. There is a law in New Orleans, 
that no colored person shall be found in the street 
alter 8 o’clock in the evening. This poor m“" 
from the free, pure air of New England, knew 
thing of this law, and was in searclt of employm 
past the hour. He was taken up by the vvatchm 
and pul in prison, where lie was coiifined six wee 
and then taken out; and let out to pay his dungi 
fees, which were ninety dollars. While thus 
work, a passenger who went out in tile bark will) 
him. accidentally met him. He was chained around 
the ankle and knee, under the lash of the tasktnat 
ter—emaciated and sick. He begged of him t 
give him a picayune, to buy some bread with ; for, 
said he, “ I am almost starved.” Our informant 
states that he then endeavored to get him from the 
clutches of the field-driver, but being unsuccess¬ 
ful, he left liim in agony bordering upon despair. 
The colored man had learned his fate, nnd was cast 
down, dejected ; and thus suffering by the effects of 
the climate and the lash, was apparently approach¬ 
ing the confines of another more welcomely to be re-; 
ceived country than that ruled by the tyrannic 
of th'e slaveholder. When he has labored long 
enough to pay his jail charges, he is, if living, to be 
put up at auction, and sold to the highest bidder— 
sold into perpetual bondage ! This is another of the 
million of facts that should make the bosom .of every 
Abolitionist barn with zealous indignation—should 
arouse the dormant feelings of every lover of freedom. 
We hope and believe that the end of man-stealing is 
at hand. It must be so. Who can help becoming, 
if lie is not already, an abolitionist, in the face of) 
facts like these? Where is the man who will say 
there is justice or humanity in this case? Look at 
it under the light of humanity, and weigh the crime 
and punishment in the balance of human rights. 
The negro is guilty of a trivial offence, and the pun¬ 
ishment is perpetual bondage. Should theNorthern- 
ers have nothing to do with southern slavery, when 
our northern men are stolen from us, and placed un¬ 
der the torments of the slave inquisition ? We 
think thev should have much to do with it. The 
North should demand this man. If he has broken 
the law, let him by the law receive his deserts; hut 
never let the North give up a man to be the proper¬ 
ty of a southern slaveholder, until the slaveholder 
shall produce a bill of sale from the Almighty. 

KIDNAPPING!. 

A Correspondent of the Herkimer Freeman, wrilin 
from Galena, Illinois, relates the following incident: 

I regret that I have not written to you oftener- 
so many things like the following have occurrt 
here which would interest you, viz: Night before 
last, just before bed-time, a colored man came to my 
door,'and informed me that a free woman from one 
hundred miles up the river Mississippi, had been 
kidnapped, and was then confined in our jail, to be 
carried in a few hours down the river into hopeless 
bondage. I forthwith started to attempt to rescue 
her, if such should appear to be the facts, 
of Habeas Corpus was procured, but before we could 
get the necessary papers out, and the sheriff be in¬ 
duced to.piove in the case, the kidnappers were ap¬ 
prised of our intentions, hurried their victim on board 
a steamboat then lying at the wharf, and when we 
rived there at half-past twelve, we were twenty 
thirty minutes too late: the boat had gone, and the 
poor woman (who is said to be a member ot the Me¬ 
thodist Church at Prairie du Chien) had just been 
put on board by three or four stout men. Follow 
your imagination this stolen sister i 


They are, T think, a valuable set of people—ai 
tlie only evil I can see, is, that when.they set up f 
themselves, as free people, whether in this country 
Liberia, they will feel the loss of the care of their pre¬ 
sent owners. Mrs. Wilson says it would be a great 
burden off her mind to have them go. She st 


Now, my dear sir, can you find tlie means to send 
these people? ‘Would not a special call for this 
purpose secure the necessary means ?”—Colonize 
lion paper. 

HEART RENDING. 

A land pirate or soul-driver passed through thi 
city on Saturday last, after having taken lodging c 
the Merchants’ Hotel, Wood street, with two poor 
little colored boys, to all appearance about ten and 
eleven years of age, without father or mother, going, 
as we learned, to the State of Missouri, having come 
from Dover, Delaware. Tlie children were so com¬ 
pletely trained by this heartless wretch in human 
shape, that they would suffer no colored person 
ipproaclt them. They may have been stolen for 
ught we know, but the way that our laws now art 
ve could not compel the children to leave him. W- 
id not learn the fellow’s name—we know him to 
be a robber, and that.ja enough. 

,P. S.—Since writing tlie a bore, we learn that this 
soul-driver has tlie two children loelted up in a room 
it the Merchants’Hotel, and from the movements of | 
lie fellow, with another apparently of the same 
cast, he was making every arrangement,to sell the 
boys to this seeming trader, for the So4|hern Soul- 
Market ! Is it not insufferable! Is it not it disgrace 
to our laws, that a man that tlie United States has 
declared to he a pirate, can come in our midst, even 
free city of Pittsburgh, and do that which if'l 
committed on the high seas, lie would be hung by 
the neck, until lie was dead ! and yet there is actu¬ 
ally, no law here to meet the case, simply, because 
prove nothing; the boys being kept in seelu- 
We could prove that ihey were here at the 
iut could not prove them to be stolen or kid¬ 
napped. — Mystery. 


SOUTHERN METHODISM. 

•Extract from a lute Methodist paper. 

Not long ago, at a camp-meeting in Yirgini , 
colored man was brought upon the stand by those 
Ho had charge of the meeting, and delivered an 
earnest exhortation, “ to flee the wrath to come,” to 
the colored people,’assembled, as is the custom, be¬ 
hind tlie stand. He was taken from the midst of| 
> whiteministers, at whose instance he had per¬ 
formed his pious labor, by order of a magistrate, by 
whose order, too, be was tied to a neighboring tree, 
and received twenty-five lashes on his bare hack. 
St)ch is the law of Virginia, which Dr. Smith alled¬ 
ges the Methodists could alter, but voluntarily sus¬ 
tain. We have been assured that the Methodists at 
this camp-meeting were deeply afflicted by the act 
of the magistrate; but the,law authorized it, and 
they could not prevent it. We have always sup¬ 
posed the Methodists submitted to these unrighteous 
enactments from necessity, not choice. Dr. Smith 
aspens the contrary. 


n Christ. 


TWENTY-SEVEN SLAVES OFFERED FOR LIBERIA. 

The Rev. J. B. Pinney writes to the editor of tlie 
African Repository, from Shelbyville, Kentucky: 
follows, viz: 

Mr. Joseph H. Wilson, of Wilsonville, Shelby 
County, Kentucky, is an Elder in the Plum Creek 
Presbyterian Church, and owner of about thirty 
slaves. He has no children, and makes his slaves 
the object of his kindness. His health is poor, and 
for some time past he has designed to send his peo¬ 
ple to Liberia. In this wish he is warmly seconded 
by Mrs. Wilson. 

I called to see them, and dined there on my return 
from Lewisville to Bardstown, and was received 
with great cordiality. When the hands came up 
dinner from the fields, Mr. Wilson called them 
and invited me to converse with them. I did so- 
described Liberia, its products, advantages, and diffi¬ 
culties, and the good to Africa which we hoped to 
secure by the Colonies. Then all that were will¬ 
ing to go there, were requested to stand out hy 
themselves; when all but five at once promptly 
took their place for Liberia. They really seemed 
ready to go at once. There was a blacksmith there 
from a neighboring house. I asked him if he would 
be willing to go? “Yes, sir,” he replied, “ I would 
go in a moment if I might.” 

Three of this family of people are over fifty v 
of age, and these Mr. Wilson thinks lie had better 
keep and take care of them here. Eighteen 
from twelve to forty years of age, and the rest 
small children and infants. They are robust and 
healthy looking people—some are’Methodists, 
Baptists, and some Presbyterians. 

Mr. Wilson designs to give them an outfit of 
; worth 


LETTERS FROM REV. GEO. FUNC HARD.—No. xvi. 

THE CONDITION OF SOUTHERN SLAVES. 

At Sea, May —, 1844. 

Mr Dear Brother: —The views of the slaves 
themselves are not easily learned by a stranger. 
They are, I judge, rather cautious in communica¬ 
ting their sentiments, An intelligent old negro, 
with whom I became acquainted in Alabama, re¬ 
marked that “ he couldn’t seem to understand ex¬ 
actly how his people came to be where they are.” 
This doubtless expresses the state of mind in which 
many of the more reflecting slaves are. They can- 
ndt understand why they should be the servants and 
property of the whites, any more ilian why the 
should be their servants. I confess, that, as 
the hundreds of colored persons going and 
coining, and doing the bidding of so few white 
men, I could not understand it any more than old 
Cip: neither could I see any reason why it should 
continue to' be so, only that it was so, and had long 
been so. Though the more thoughtful of the slaves 
find themselves in the quandary which Cip ex¬ 
pressed, yet few,I apprehend, thinkmueh about, the 
phst or future. If they have kind and good mas¬ 
ters, who furnish them with food and raiment,-do 
ndt overwork them, nor otherwise severely treat 
them, they give themselves little trouble about how 
they came to be slaves, or how they can secure their 
freedom. They literally take no thought for the 
morrow. I found masters who were willing that I 
should converse freely with their servants, and I re¬ 
peatedly asked them if they felt any anxiety to be 
free. I remember one shrewd negro answered that 
lie thought he was belter off titan some free people 
he had seen: he didn’t know as he cared much 
about being free if he could have a good master. I 
asked a free colored woman how she viewed the 
matter. She replied, she did not know that she was 
much, if any, better off than those who had mas¬ 
ters; she had to work harder than any of them: 
Where the bondage is hard, and the master severe, 
there is a very different state of feeling. I once fell 
in company, by the roadside, with a travelling me¬ 
chanic. He appeared a shrewd, and somewhat in¬ 
telligent negro; lie could read, and knew that the 
people at the North were opposed to Slavery. He 
said he sometimes got hold of a Northern newspa¬ 
per, but he could not make out much, as he was 
obliged to read by stealth. He told me that It is 
master was not very kind to him: and that there 
was much talk among his people about getting their 
liberty. His own opinion, however, seemed to be 
that they ought to wait patiently God’s time to de¬ 
liver them : as t‘he children of Israel did when they 
were in Egypt. This reminds me to say that 1 here 
is, perhaps, no part of the Bible in which the sla' 
feels so great an interest as that which tells of the 
captivity and exodus of the children of Israel, 

Eight or ten weeks’ residence in a slaveholding 
country does not, I am fully aware, furnish 'the bet 
data for judging of the system in all its parts and 
bearings. Nevertheless, an attentive observer and 
diligent inquirer cannot fail to pick up much infor¬ 
mation on the subject, which will more or less mo¬ 
dify his previous views and opinions. The resul t of | 
some of my observations and inquiries I have now 
communicated. My opinions, subject to the correc¬ 
tion of better information, I am equally ready to ex¬ 
press. 

In the first place, then, my impression from all I 
saw or could learn is, that the physical condition of 
the slave population generally, is far less miserable 
than is commonly supposed at the North. Consi¬ 
dered as mere animals, their condition is as comfor¬ 
table as that of the mass of the poorest classes at 
the North—yea, probably much more so; and for 
the time being, those who have good masters, and 
are themselves faithful servants, are belter fed and 
clothed, and are freer from care and trouble, and are 
much more cheerful, light-hearted, and happy, than 
tlie mass of our poor northern laborers. 

In the second place, I have left the South with 
the conviction that it is neither very common nor at 
all respectable for masters to starve, severely beat, 
or otherwise abuse their servants. Instances of cru¬ 
elly, and of extreme cruelty, do occur; but public! 
opinion does not sanction them, and the law readily 
takes cognizance of such cases, at least in Alabama 
and Louisiana. 'Men of very respectable standingj 
in society have been arrested and imprisoned for 
abusing their slaves. I was assured by those who 
were intimately acquainted with the administration 
of justice in this section of country,‘that the laws 

-coming to be more respected, and the adminis- 

ore rigidly enforced, iri cases 

olving the life or limb of a slave than formerly. 

A near view of negro slavery—a personal ,inspec- 


quences affecting the physical, intellectual, and m 
ral condition of bond and free—black and whit 
And on this point I believe I agree with every sober 
minded, reflecting Southerner. It is an accursed sys¬ 
tem, at war witli the interests and duty of men, and 
the commands of God. 

This brings us to the question: How shall Slave¬ 
ry be abolished, and its destructive consequences 
averted? This question 1 shall not attempt to an¬ 
swer; but, in reference to it, simply make a few re¬ 
marks. On one point I am more fully settled than 
ever; viz: that Slavery can never be brought to an 
end by any violent, denunciatory efforts of the non¬ 
slaveholding Stales. Of the extent of the evil in¬ 
flicted on the slaves by the ultra-abolitionism of 
Northern men, 1 had no conception until I came 
South. It has prejudiced and embittered the South 
against the North ; it has rendered masters jealous 
and suspicious of every attempt to do good to their 
servants; it has shut up the Bible from the eyes of 
multitudes who were learning to read its consolatory 
truths; it has dispersed numerous Sabbath schools, 
and discouraged and driven away from their work 
many faithful teachers. Such have been some of the 
immediate effects of the Northern movements on 
the subject, of Southern Slavery. Whether God 
may not overrule these tilings for the ultimate good 
of the cause, must be a matter of faith, not of pre- 

nt sight. 

Slavery in the United States must be abolished, 
either by the voluntary co-operation of the masters, 
or by some violent convulsion, which shall rend 
asunder the existing consumption of society. It is 

part of our duly to do eviTthat good may come : 

s God’s prerogative alone to raise the whirlwind,, 
for he alone can direct the storm. It is Hjs right to 
send judgments, and to upjurn the foundations of 
society, in order that they may he better laid. It is 
our privilege and duty to seek the correction and rfe- 
moval of moral evils hy kind and Christian mea¬ 
sures— to persuade men Jo be reconciled to God in 
their hearts and lives. It is by the application of 
Christian truths, in a Christian spirit, that we are to 
seek to open the drowsy eyes, and wake up the 
sleeping conscience of the South. To say that the 
Gospel has not power to accomplish this great 
work, is to contradict the very word of God, which 
assures us that the Gospel is mighty through God 
ter the pulling down of strongholds, &c. To argue 
that because the Gospel has long been preached at 
the South, and Slavery yet exists there, therefore 
the Gospel has no power to overthrow Slavery, 
would be as unreasonable as to say because error, 
and sin, and vice, still exist, nnd even increase at 
the North, notwithstanding the extensive promulga¬ 
tion of Christian principles, therefore Christianity'’ 
is powerless to subdue error, and reform the sinful 
anil vicious. The truth is that the Gospel, either 
at the North or South, is powerless to do good, ex¬ 
cept. “ through God." If Northern men would do 
good to the South, let them go with clean hands 
and pure hearts, and urge the principles of the Gos¬ 
pel, in the spirit of the Gospel, on the hearts and 
consciences of our slaveholding population. Let 
facts be stated illustrative of the evil and the ini¬ 
quity of the system, awl of the safety and expedi¬ 
ency of emancipation ; but let them be stated in the 
spirit of kindness, considering ourselves that though 
we may not be involved in precisely the same sin 
that our brethren whom we address are, yet we may 
be living in the indulgence of sins equally heinous 
in the eye of God. Let, too, the responsibilities and 
obligations of the slaveholder he freely brought to 
view, in the same spirit of kindness and love; and, 
if he has any sense of future accountability, he will 
feel, and peradventure lie may act. There is reason 
to believe t hats there,are those at the South—both 
laymen and ministers—who already feel deeply on 
this subject; who speak with plainness one to ano¬ 
ther of their obligations to their servants; and who 
truly desire the termination of this system of ini¬ 
quities. And after all, it is, I verilj believe, from 
the midst of darkness that light is to arise; it is 
from among slaveholders that God will yet raise up 
deliverances for the oppressed. I confess I have Dot 
very sanguine expectations of any great and direct 
good being done for the South by men at the North. 
A few Southern minds may be waked up by North- 
efforts to think and feel’ on the subject of negro ! 
emancipation. Their minds, with God’s blessing, 
will prove the leaven, which will leaven the whole 
Southern mass. It seems to me, therefore, 
reliance should be placed on prayer for Di 
interposition, and less dependence on our own words 
an;d doings, to remove this long-continued, compli 
ted, and ruinous evil. 

1 could easily fill six more sheets with words 
this important and interesting subject. When I be- 
tended to give you some account of several 
meetings of colored persons which I attended, in 
some of which I had the satisfaction of speaking of 
hie things of God ; but of these and other matters 
pertaining to this general .-uhjedt, I cannot n 
speak without extending my letters beyond all r 
sociable bounds. I fear I have already wearied y 
What I have writlen has been the result of my ob¬ 
servations and reflections in view of Slavery itself, 
as living and moving before me, and of my inquiries ] 
of those who had long been conversant with it, 
who were able, and appeared disposed, to give 
all the information which they possessed. I may 
have been misled in respect, io some facts, and have 
erred in some of my inferences and conclusions; but 
sure I am that I have diligently sought the truth, 
and that my only object in communicating these re¬ 
marks and reflections is to aid others in coming to 
correct conclusions, and in pursuing a right course of | 
action in respect to the important subject of neg 
davery in these United States. 

1 remain, as ever, your friend and brother, 

G. P. 


he Sabbath is a relic of superstition—tha t he is, 
me word, an Anti-Church, Anti-Ministry, Anti- 
Government, Anti-Sabbath, Anti-Liberty Party Abo¬ 
litionist, and a leader of the clique who have embla¬ 
zoned “Disunion” upon their banners. This is 
the sort of witness that the Gazette calls upon thi 
stand to testify against the Liberty party. This ii 
the ally that Deacon White so lovingly takes to his 
ibrace! 


$1000 or $1200 ; and they --- 

present selling price, $12,000. He is anxious for tration of criminal law 
them to go this fall, and says they **“*»> i^liuvnlnira the life or li 

six weeks. , _ . , 

All of them over twelve years of age can read, and lion of its operations—has only impressed 
one of them is a good writer. Several of the men deeply with the inherent evils of the system, and 
have trades. Mrs. Wilson informed me that they the deleterious influences which are continually 
manufactured about 700 yards of cotton, woolen flowing from it, and the disastrous consequences 
and cotton yearly, and used it all on the plantation. I which" must follow the continuance of it; conse- 


[prom the Christian Freeman, a new organized print 
published at Hartford, by William H. Burleigh.] 
Edmund Quincy is one of the editors of the Anti- 
Slavery Standard. He professes to be an Abolition¬ 
's!, but he is too bigoted, too exclusive, and too ma- 
ignant, to be anything good or nohle. Affecting (q 
elieve that the overthrow of the Church, and the 
destruction of the American Union is indispensable 
to the abolition of Slavery, he is intolerant of all op¬ 
position, and poprs out the vials of his indignation 
upon all who are not prepared to pronounce his anti- 
Union shibboleth. We have before us at this mo¬ 
ment an illustration of his peculiar regard for truth— 
regard which renders him exceedingly economical 
t the use of it. In a very bitter attack upon the 
Emancipator, he says: 

Whileone great party—the Whig—has made the non- 
exalion of Texas, on Anti-Slavery grounds,, the rally- 
cry in their partisan warfare—and a portion of the | 
other party—the Democratic—and I believe still more 
sincerely—are protesting, and using all their most power¬ 
ful influence against the same measure, of Annexation, 
the organ of the Third Party comes out in favor 
mining Texas to the Union.” 

Really, this out-munchausetis Munchausen, 
could hardly have anticipated so foolish a falsehood 
even from Edmund Quincy—his reputation for me 
dacity we understood, but we had supposed that 
his boldest fictions he would adhere more closely 
probability. But it would seem that even an e 
|pearance of truth is offensive to him, and he there¬ 
fore gives us his falsehoods unmixed, undiluted. Is 
it not deplorable that (he American Anti-Slavery 
Society, which once commanded the respect even 
of its opponents, should employ such an unscrupu¬ 
lous writer to edit its official organ ? But that So¬ 
ciety has very gravely resolved that “ the only exo¬ 
dus of the slave to freedom, unless it be one of blood, 
must be over the ruins of the present American 
Church, and the grave of l he present Union.” How 
are the mighty fallen ! These exhibitions of folly 
and fanaticism satisfy us that the integrity, if not 
the very existence, of the Anti-Slavery cause, has 
been preserved only by the formation of the Liberty 

[From the same.] 

The Pittsburgh Gazette exultingly quotes the ri¬ 
baldry of Edmund Quincy, as the testimony of a 
leading Abolitionist against the Liberty party. Per¬ 
haps the Gazette is not aware that this same Quin¬ 
cy believes that all human governments are of the 
devil, that voting is a sin, that the churches of the 
land constitute the synagogue of Satan, that the 
clergy are ravening wolves, and that the observance 


The great fundamental dogma of the Abolition- 
sis, on which they build all theirvile argument, is 
hat negroes, being human beings, cannot be held as 
properly. It is on thisithey rely to sustain them¬ 
selves when charged with seeking to rob the South 
by an unjustifiable and criminal intermeddling with 
an institution that does not concern them. Grant 
them this, and they are victorious; deny it, anc 
their whole infamous scheme falls to the ground. 

In the long catalogue of mean and malicious 
charges which have been manufactured in the despe¬ 
ration ofunprincipled party leaders, the one of favor 
ing the views of the fanatics of the North agait 
Clay, stands pre-eminent in falsehood and malignity. 
A life devoted to the preservation of all the institu¬ 
tions of the country, spent in a slaveholding State, 
and identified with slavery itself, has not been suffi- 
j shield him from attacks which can only Weak- 
South. If he is now to be singled out because 
» candidate, and branded as our enemy, what 
inducement have any of the leading statesmen of the 
age to stand up in defence of us ? Is he not a slave¬ 
holder? Does he not reside in a slaveholding State? 
Has he not met with a fearless heart and battled 
witli the monster whenever and wherever he has 
fallen in his way ? Has he noj saved the institution 
and the Union too, when other brave hearts quailed 
and shrunk hack from the effort? And is he not 
the man now that he has always been, ready to sa¬ 
crifice himself to preserve the Constitution, and all 
the rights secured to the South under its embracing 
and protecting provisions ? Answer us, you fire- 
eaters of the South, who have done but little else in 
defence of slavery, save loud boasting and empty 
gasconading. Henry Clay has borne the brunt of the 
fight, when the battle was most fearful, and the vic¬ 
tory most important to our peace and salvation. It 
is rather too late in life for him to abandon us on this 
fearful subject. 

We have remarked above that the Abolitionists 
predicate all their movements, and base all their 
pretensions upon the dogma that negroes cannot be 
held as property. Now, what is the opinion of Mr. 
Clay on this subject ? In his great speech delivered 
in the Senate in 1839, the greatest that was ever de¬ 
livered on the subject ofSIavery in that Hall or any¬ 
where else, which was regarded then, and will be 
through all time regarded, as the Gibraltar behind 
which the South may stand in peace and security, he 

s the following emphatic and conclusive language: 

I know that there is a visionary dogma, which holds 
that negro slaves cannot be the subject of property. I 
shall not dwell long upon this speculative abstraction. 
That is property which the law declares to be property. 
Two hundred years of legislation have sanctioned and 
sanctified negro slaves as property. Under all the forms 
of government which have existed upon this continent du¬ 
ring that long time—under the British Government—un¬ 
der the colonial Government—under all the Slate Consti¬ 
tutions and Governments—and under the federal Govern¬ 
ment itself—they have been deliberately and solemnly 
recognized as the legitimate subjects of property. To 
the wild speculations of theorists and innovaters stands 
[opposed the fact, that an uninterrupted period of two 
hundred years’ duration, under every form of human le¬ 
gation, and by all ihe departments of human govern- 
icnl, African negro slaves have been held and respect¬ 
ed have descended apd been transferred, as lawful and 
rirjjisputable property.” 

ifwas for tue utterance of such a sentiment the 
presses of the Abolition party rejoiced at his defeat 
when Harrison was nominated. It was for the 
maintenance of the rights of the South that these 
presses and their supporters have followed him with 
a spirit of vindictive and persevering malice, scarcely 
inferior to that of the Southern democracy. It is be¬ 
cause he is a slaveholder, and has on every fit occasion 
stood up the fearless defender of the institution of 
slavery, that these presses and the ultra-Abolition- 
ists are now denouncing him as a dealer in human 
flesh, and aD enemy to human freedom. 

Another short extract from the speech alluded to, 
may satisfy the most incredulous as to Mr; Clay” 
opinion of the want of all power in Congress to in 
terfere with the subject. He is a man who never 
has concealed any of his views on the great ques- 
ions, which, from time to time have presented 
hemselves. The Slates have the whole and sole' 
pqwer over the subject of slavery, and so he says ’ 
he following view of the Constitution : 

“ The convention wisely left to the several States the 
power over the institution of slavery, as a power not ne¬ 
cessary to the plan of union which it devised, and as one 
with which the General Government could not be invest¬ 
ed, without planting the seeds of certain destruction. 
There let it remain undisturbed by any unhallowed hand.” 

Is he tinctured, then, with the doctrines of the 
Abolitionists? Is he an unsafe man to puts 
head of the Government? No! Hisisthepoli , 
peace and union—his is the arm of strength to 
guard, protect, and defend tlie interests, the prosperi¬ 
ty and unity of all and every part. Read his history, 
reflect on his course, and decide. 


; in vain to put off the evil day : it is at hand 
Slavery or Liberty is to be determined 
■rt this coming election—not the liberty of 
the black only, hut of the white also. I do no 
?ay that Mr. Clay is an emancipationist, 
ieve his feelings are with the cause, T know that 
those most immediately within his influence, a| 
proximate to myself in sentiment upon the subject < 
Slavery. The great mass of Whigs are, or ought t 
be, Anti-Slavery.” 

I give also that passage in Mr. Henry Clay’s addres 
Mr. Mendenhall, to which he refers as containing his 
present sentiments on the subject of Slavery : 

What my treatment of my slaves is you may 
learn from Charles, who accompanies me on thi 
Ijourney, and who has travelled with me over th< 
greater part of the United States, and in both tin 
Canadas, and has had a thousand opportunities, if 
he had chosen to embrace them, to leave me. Ex- 
e, Mr. Mendenhall, for saying that my slaves: 
well fed and clad, look as sleek and hearty, I 
and are quite as civil and respectful in their ilemean- 
and as little disposed to wound the feelings of 
any one, as you are. 

1 T shall, Mr. Mendenhall, take your petition it 
ipeetful and deliberate consideration; bul befor 
come to a final decision, I should like to know wl .. 
you and your associates are willing to do for the 
slaves in my possession, if I should think proper to 
liberate them. I own about fifty, who are probably 
worth fifteen thousand dollars. To turn them loosel 
upon society without any means of subsistence 
support, would be an act of cruelty. Are you will¬ 
ing to raise and secure the payment of fifteen 
thousand'dollars for their benefit, if I should be in¬ 
duced to free them ? The security of the payment 
of that sum would materially lessen the obstacle in 
the way of their emancipation. 

“ And now, Mr. Mendenhall, I must, take respect¬ 
ful leave of you. We separate as we have met, with 
unkind feelings, do excited anger or dissalisfac-J 
on my part, whatever may have been your mo- 
s, and these I refer to oar common Judge above, 
horn we are both responsible. Go home; and 
mind your own business, and leave other people to 
’ care of theirs. Limit your benevolent exer- 
o your own neighborhood, within that circle | 
ill find ample scope (or the exercises ofall 
charities. Dry up the tears of the afflicted widows 
iround you, console and comfort the helpless or¬ 
phan, clothe the naked, and feed and help, the poor, 
black and white, who need succor. And you will be 
abetterand wiser man than you have titis day shown 
yourself.” 


©elections. 


From the Lexington (Ky r ) Observer and Reporter. 

MR. CLAY ON SLAVERY. 

Ashland, September 2, 1844. 

Mr. Wickliffe: —The editor of a neighboring 
print, (the Kentucky Gazette, of Lexington,) calli 
my attention to a ietter of C. M. Clay, Esq. under 
date of the 10th July, 1S44, and addressed to Col. J. 
J. Speed, of Ithaca, has appealed to me, with so 
much earnestness, and,with a purpose of such unaf¬ 
fected sincerity, to say whether I approve or disap¬ 
prove of that letter, that I have not the heart to de¬ 
ny to that editor the very great gratification whieh 
he will derive from the perusal of this not 
pecially when it gives me so little trouble to w 

Mr. C. M. Clay’s letter was written witluu 
knowledge, without any consultation with mi 
without any authority from me. I never saw 
till read it in the public prints. That gentler 
an independent citizen, having a perfect right 
tertain and avow his own opinions. I am n 
sponsible for them, and he is not for mine. So far 
as he ventures to interpret my feelings, he has en¬ 
tirely misconceived them. I believe him to be 
equally mistaken as to those in the circle of my per¬ 
sonal friends and neighbors generally. 

In rny speech, addressed to the Senate of tlie Uni-i 
ted States, and in resolutions which I offered to that 
body, in my address to Mr. Mendenhall, about 
years ago, and on various other public 
have fully, freely, and explicitly, avowed 
ments and opinions on the subjects of the institution 
of Slavery and Abolition. I adhere to them, wi 
out any reservation. I have neither entertained 
expressed, publicly nor privately, any others, t 
my friends and neighbors generally, so far as I have 
interchanged sentiments with them, coincide entire¬ 
ly with me. 

" The sentiments and opinions, so expressed by mt 
may be briefly stated to be, 1st. That Congress hat 
no power or authority over the institution of,Slave¬ 
ry. 2d. That the existence, maintenance, and con¬ 
tinuance of that institution, depends, exclusively 
upon the power and authority of the respective 
States within which it is situated. And 3d. That 
Congress cannot interfere with Slavery in the Di 
trict of Columbia, without a violation of good faith 
to the States of Maryland and Virginia, implied, if 
not expressed, in the terms, objects, and purposes of 
the grant of ten' miles square to the General Go¬ 
vernment. 

So far from the success of the Whig cause having 
any injurious tendency, as has been alledged, I be¬ 
lieve it will have a powerful effect in tranquilizingl 
and harmonizing all parts of the Union, and in giv¬ 
ing confidence, strength, and security, to all the great j 
interests of our country. 

I hope that your editorial neighbor will be 


satisfied. And, as I trust that I do not exagg 
the pleasure which this renewed expression of my 
views and opinions will give him, is it too much 
anticipate that he will forthwith renounce the er 
of his ways, and come straight out a stanch and 
sterling Whig ? Yours, respectfully, 

IT. CLAY. 


kind, to refuse 1 mv aid? I sav no, veriiv —and 1 
doubt not that myfriend, JamesFulton, would say no. 

So long as a person exerts his influence to effect 
what he conceives to be a good purpose, it is a mat¬ 
ter ot minor concern to him whether those who la¬ 
bor with him for the same end, are governed by the 
ante views and feelings or not. If men were to de¬ 
cline any co-operation with their fellows against the 
various evils in the world until they could unite with 
such only as were actuated by motives and senti¬ 
ments exactly like their own, I fear the work of re¬ 
form woulii make but slow progress, if it. did not 
come to a dead halt. To such I would say. ‘‘get off 
the trank.” The next point then to be considered, Is, 
t uhether there is any probability that circumstances 
will so change that these objections of Henry Clay 
will be removed in the course of the next four years. 

1st. It cannot be done without the loss of national 
character. 

an objection urged with great force by Mr. 
Clay, Mr. Van Bnren, and also hy Col. Benton. Van 
Buren’s reasoning on this topic is the most honora¬ 
ble to his character of anything which ever pro¬ 
ceeded from his pen. He says, “ As sensible men we 
cannot avoid the conclusion, that the immediate an¬ 
nexation of Texas would, in all human probability, 
draw after it a war with Mexico. Could we hope* 
to stand perfectly justified in tlie eyes of mankind 
for entering into it ? This is a matter of the gravest 
importance, in respect to which no American states- 
an or citizen can possibly be indifferent. We have 
character among the nations of the earth to main- 
in. Should not every one, then, who sincere! y 
loves his country—who venerates its time-honored 
and glorious institutions, consider, and that deeply, 
whether we should not, by’the immediate annexa- 
of Texas, place a weapon in the hands of those 
who now look upon us and our institutions with dis¬ 
trustful and envious eyes, that would do us more real, 
lasting injury as a nation, than the acquisition of 
such a territory, valuable as it undoubtedly is, could 
possibly repair.” For these noble and patriotic sen- 
tirbents, so creditable to his head and heart, he was 
ruthlessly sacrificed by the Baltimore Convention, 
and an unscrupulous and rapacious Immediate An¬ 
nexationist was put up in his stead. Such is the 
imperious nnd domineering power of the Slavocra- 
cy of the South, ant! the cringing subserviency of 
what Buchanan calls its “Northern Ally.” 

Col. Benton, though in favor of the project under 
certain circumstances, is like a flame of’fire when 


LETTER FROM SUMNER STEBBINS. 


Kennett Square, Aug. 31st, 1844. 

Mr. Editor ; —I have just read in the “American 
Republican” of this week, a communication signed 
J. Fulton, Jr. in reply to “ Letters of Burchard and 
Stebbins,” published in your paper a few weeks] 
back. As my name is mentioned, I feel Called upon 
the absence of Mr. Burchard, to say a word i 
fence of my “position,” especially as my let 
him found its way into the newspapers without any 
design on my part, and has thus received a notoriety 
and.® degree of impartaaca, wholly unexpected to I 
the writer of it. I donot seek controversy with any f 
one, neither will I decline it on so important a sub¬ 
ject as the Annexation of Texas, after being thus 
drawn before the public, and when, as in the present 
instance, I am presented with an opponent, who, I 
am assured from a knowledge of his character, will 
maintain a gentlemanly and courteous bearing to-1 
lrds me personally, however roughly he may depl 
ith my arguments. In the first place, I must 
mark upon the waste of lime and research—the 
less trouble which Friend Fulton has given himself. 
He appears to have spread a drag-net over the whole] 
Southern press, and with all his long and wide-reach-l 
ing efforts, he has succeeded in making a haul of 
some half dozen dubious sentences, from which we 
may infer, what I presume no one will pretend to 
deny, that a few straggling members of the Whigl 
party at the South, (owners probably of Texas scrip,) 
°*e in favor of Annexation. And this is the sum am' 
bstance of his “ mighty array,” which we are tok 
_ some has utterly demolished Burchard and Steb¬ 
bins. I presume that those Southern Whigs, who 
trying to make their political opponents believe 
t Henr'y Clay would, under any probable circut 
stances, favor the Annexation of Texas, are about 
sincere as certain self-styled Democrats of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, who are striving hard to inculcate the opinion 
that Janies K. Polk is in favor of the tariff act of 
1842. It is frankly admitted that there are some 
Clay men at the South who are in favor of the ad¬ 
mission of Texas, and there are plenty of Polk men 
at the North who are at heart opposed to it—but 
what of that? Is not the immediate annexation of) 
Texas a party question ? and is not Polk and the 
at mass of his supporters in favor of it? and is 
Henry Clay and the great body of the Whig par¬ 
ly! (North and South) opposed to tt. I am willing to 
concede that there is no positive certainty that the 
uere election of either candidate, will alone decide 
it once and forever, the question of Annexation, and 
herefore I think it. is as incumbent on me to vole 
or an anti-Texas Congressman, as lor an anti-Texas 
President. But can any man, having the least 
gartl for truth, say that he believes that Texas t 
be as likely to come into the Union if Mr. Clay is] 
elected this fall, as if Polk is elected ? Will Friend 
Fulton please to meet this question with that can¬ 
dor for which he is characterized. It will be admit¬ 
ted by all that Clay is opposed to immediate Annex¬ 
ation’ orin other words that he is opposed to the ad¬ 
mission of Texas under present circumstances, but 
asons which he gives for his opposition, are 
lisfactory to some, because, say they, his ob¬ 
jections may be removed, and then, being a slave¬ 
holder, he will he as likely to go for it as Polk. Let 
whether this be so. From a careful perusal of j 
all he has written on the subject, we gather that hi 
is opposed to Annexation : 

1st. Because “ it cannot be done without the loss] 
of national character;” 

Because “itcannot be perpetrated without tin 
hazard of foreign war;” 

3d. Because “ it cannot be accomplished with the 
general concurrence of 'he nation ;” 

4th. Because “ it cannot be effected without any 
danger to the integrity of the Union ;” 

5th. Because “ it cannot be consummated without 
jiving an unreasonable price for Texas.” 

Hereare five formidable, and I think insurmountable 
objections, though I admit they are not all the objec¬ 
tions which might be urged by an Anti-Slavery 
But I might look upon it as a matter of less im, 
nnee to the cause of universal freedom, that the ad¬ 
mission of Texasshould be opposed on the ground that 
ill extend and perpetuate Slavery, than that the 
opposition, on whatever grounds it is made, should be 
successful. Some men appear displeased with every¬ 
thing which either directly or indirectly favors hu¬ 
man liberty, unless it be done in the name of aboli¬ 
tion. I am not one of that number. I have my 
reasons for keeping Texas out of the Union, and I 
hail as a fortunate circumstance, any opposition of a 
potent character, whether the motives of the oppo- 
sers accord with my own or not; and am willing to 
unite my humble efforts with theirs to accomplish 
what I regard as a righteous object. Do we not fre¬ 
quently act upon this principle, and with the most 
salutary effect ? For instance, I am opposed to a 
certain man’s obtaining a license to retail alcoholic 
liquors, because I think it will injure the community. 
A remonstrance is got up against his house by my 
neighbors, who are not temperance men, and who 
therefore oppose the lincense on grounds which 
right and proper so far as they go, but which do not 
embrace my peculiar objections, and which, it may 
be added, are more likely to succeed than if mine 
were incorporated with them. Am I, in a case of this! 


country. His language is more biting than aquafor¬ 
tis. After distinguishing between Texas proper, and 
the immense territory claimed under the late rejected 
treaty, (which treaty we are forced to believe Polk, 
like Gen. Jackson, was in favor of; for he declared 
himself in favor of immediate Annexation while that 
infamous treaty was before the UnitedStates Senate,) 
Col. Benton exclaims, “of these two Texases, I go 
for the recovery of the old one and all thedismembered 
part of the valley of the Mississippi between the Red 
River and the Arkansas. I go for this recovery when¬ 
ever it can be made, without the crime and infamy of 
unjust war.” I go for it, he repeats in another place, 
“ when it can be accomplished without crime and in¬ 
famy.” It is vehemently asked, “where does he 
(Clay]) differ from Col. Benton and others, known as 
the friends of Annexation ?” Without taking lime 
to give a full reply to this question, I answer, by say¬ 
ing if the contest was between Polk and Benton, or 
between Polk and Van Buren, or any other man who 
would oppose it until it could be effected without 
■ and infamy, I would, on anti-slavery grounds, 
e for the one not in favor of immediate Annexa- 
i, regardless of consequences. I would thus act 
for many reasons, which I forbear to state, lest I 
should make this communication too long—-but es¬ 
pecially on the ground that in my opinion the longer 
that this enormous deed is staved off, the less likely 
is it ever to be accomplished. I will take leave of 
this topic by asking my friend Fulton, if he thinks 
there is any probability that things will so change in 
the course of the next Presidential term, that Texas 
be honorably admitted—I mean without break- 


It cannot be perpetrated without the hazard 
ofi foreign war. 

This is an insuperable objection with Mr. Clay, 
as well as with Mr. Van Buren and Cul. Benton,and 
with all just meu, though none at all with Polk. It 
is a difficulty, however, the removal of which I do 
not think possible for twenty years to come, if ever. 
On this head Mr. Clay is very explicit. He says 
“ Annexation and war with Mexico are identical. 
Now, for one, I certainly am not willing to involve this 
country in, a foreign war for the object of acquiring 
Texas.” &c. I should have regarded this objection 
for the present quite sufficient, had he given no 
other—especially when taken in connection with the 
fact that his opponent is for immediate Annexation, 
though it may cost rivers of blood and treasure, and 
inflict a lastingstigma on the American name. Mex¬ 
ico tells the United Stsrtes, and proclaims it to the 
world, that “ she will regard the act of Annexation 
a declaration of war,” and what reason have we 
suppose that she will change her position ? She 
would not for the last twenty years listen to a word 
t on the subject of the purchase of Texas, aud¬ 
it be supposed that she will be induced in the 
course of the next half century to give up so large 
and valuable a portion of her territory to this nation, 
i thou t a struggle ? 

,3d. It cannot be accomplished with the general 
concurrence of the nation. 

ve know is true, and this objection must con- 
long as the people of' the North hate Slave¬ 
ry, abominate the slave-trade, and abhor the idea of 
being made partners in the damning guilt of its ex¬ 
tension and perpetuation. Now, although Mr. Clay- 
does not oppose its admission on the ground that i t 
will strengthen the slave power, still Ae is willing to 
give due weight and regard to such objection coming 
| from others, which amounts to the same thing in ef¬ 
fect and reality as if this particular objection origi¬ 
nated in his oum mind. If, then, he is faithful to his 
word—as I doubt not that he will be—he cannot fa- 
the scheme while there is serious objection to it 
in any quarter of the Confederacy, though that oppo¬ 
sition spring from Anti-Slavery feeling. This we 
know is an opposition which is already formidable, 
which is annually augmenting in power and intensi¬ 
ty, and which must abide until human nature is 
changed, and the love of liberty and justice ceases to 
have a place in the human heart. Nor is this oppo¬ 
sition confined to the despised Abolitionist alone. 
Several States have already protested against it, and 
some of them have given the General Government 
to understand, that they will regard its consumma¬ 
tion as a dissolution of the Union. This feeling per¬ 
vades an immense portion of the northern wing of 
he Whig party, and is shared to some extent by 
Northern Democrats. Daniel Webster recently de¬ 
clared, in a large Convention of the people of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, that “ the great fundamental everlasting 
objection to the Annexation of Texas, is, that it is a 
scheme for the extension of the slavery of the African 
And (continued he) so far as regards slavery 
country, I agree with the motto on one of 
your banners, to which allusion has been made: I 
say to slavery under the Constitution, “ thus far and 
no farther.” Mr. Choate, a distinguished member 
of the United States Senate,-in a recent speech, said, 

“ I will controvert the power, I deny the morality, 1 
tremble for the consequence, of annexing an acre of 
territory for the mere purpose of diffusing this 
great evil, this great curse over a wider surface 
of American earth.” I might quote volumes of 
a similar import, uttered by men of character and in¬ 
fluence scattered all over tlie free States. Would 
Henry Clay be able to conjure down this swelling 
sentiment, if lie were so disposed ? When, think 
you, Friend Fallon, trial, this difficulty will be over- 
ime, provided all the rest should be first removed ? 
4th. Because it cannot be achieved without any 
danger to the integrity of the Union. 

Mark the words “ without any danger,” &c. On 
is topic lie reasons with the' mad spirit of tlie 
South as follows: “I conceive that no motive for 
the acquisition qf foreign territory would be more 
unfortunate, or pregnant with more fatal conse¬ 
quences, than that of obtaining it for the purpo-e of 
strengthening one part against the other part of the 
common Confederacy. Such a principle put into 
practical operation would menance the existence, if 
it did not certainly sow the seeds of a dissolution of 
the Union. It would be to proclaim to the world 
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an insatiable and unquenchable thirst for foreign con¬ 
quest, or acquisition of territory. For if to-day Tex¬ 
as he acquired to strengthen one part of the Confe¬ 
deracy, to-morrow Canada may lie required to add 
strength to another. After that might have been ob¬ 
tained, still other and. further acquisitions would be- 
come necessary to equalizeand adjust the balance of 
political power. Finally, in the progress of this spi¬ 
rit of universal dominion, the part of the Confedera¬ 
cy which is now weakest would find itself still weak¬ 
er, from the impossibility of securing new theatres 
for those peculiar institutions which it is charged 
with being desirous to extend.” J. Fulton, Jr. will 
acknowledge that these are objections which look be¬ 
yond the “ present circumstances," and, which no pe¬ 
riod of time can remove. 

5th. It cannot be consummated without giving an 
unreasonable price for Texas. 

This is an objection which may be looked upon as 
trifling, but which when rightly viewed, is of a grave 
character. It is assumed by the rejected treaty that 
the debt of Texas is ten millions of dollars ; but a 
provision is made in case it overruns that amount, 
that, the sum of ten millionsshall be divided among 
the claimants, in a pro rata proportion. This, in case 
the debt is more, (and some who are best qualified 
tojudge believe it to be not less than fifty millions,) 
is repudiation in full blossom■ If we take Texas 
we take her with all her liabilities, and must pay 
her debts, and satisfy all legal claims, or it will be a 
shameful transaction (considering it only in a pecuni¬ 
ary light) to both parties. If this was the only ob¬ 
jection urged by Mr. Clay,.l would not refer to it. 
But will the over-burdened North, be willing to 
wrench this vast amount from the pockets of the 
toiling multitude, merely to purcha'se a market 
ground for those whose trade is in human bodies ? 

Now, Friend Fulton, when you have shown how 
all these obstacles are to be removed, from the path i 
of Mr. Clay, daring his term of office, in case, he 
should be our next President, so that he can consist¬ 
ently overthrow his influence in favor of that nefa¬ 
rious scheme; when, in addition to all this, you have I 
shown me how I can act more effectually, in defeat¬ 
ing the stock-jobbers, and land-jobbers, and above all, 
the flesh-jobbers, who are as ravenous for Polk and 
Texas as the famished wolj'is for horse-meat in the 
dead of winter, I will promise to reconsider my po¬ 
sition, and be governed by the new light which you 
may have shed on the subject. In performing this 
task, (which by the bve I hope you will undertake 
before refuting David Lee Child’s letter, or I fear it 
be postponed to a distant period,) I would just 
hint, that it is useless to parade quotations from the 
Southern press, while I can rely on the written word 
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of Henry Clay. Respectfully, 


ER SPEBBINS. 


The thanks of the Abolitionists are doe to Bernard 
Barton, (whose name as a poet cif humanity, 
loved and familiar) for sending them the copy of thefol -1 
lowing document: 

APPEAL, 

On the iniquity of Slavery and of the Slave-trade, issued by 
the Yearly Meeting of the religious Society of Friends , 
held in London, 1844. 

The sins of Slavery and of the Slave-trade have 
long and very seriously claimed the attention of 
the members of our religious Society. So far back 
the year 1761, this meeting condemned the i 
Christian traffic in negroes, and enjoined that all who 
persevered in a conduct so reproachful to Chris¬ 
tianity, should be pleaded with, and if they did not 
desist from it, no longer be considered as members 
of the Society. 

From that period to- the present, a testimony has 
been uniformly borne against these abominations, 
and we have repeatedly felt ft to be a duty publicly 
to set forth the unrighteousness of such practices: 
and also, from one time to another, to petition oUr 
legislature on behalf of those who are so cruelly 
treated under this system'-of oppression and wicketl- 




Our hearts are afresh affected with sorrow 
iplating the extent to which Slavery t 
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e feel it 
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plead the cause of th 
rice and' cruelty, and to advopat 
righteousness, mercy, and truth. 

Slavery is a grievous sin against Cod, who 
Almighty Ruler of the universe, “lie hath made ol 
one blood all nations of men for to dwell on nil the.' 
face of the earth.” In his iolinite love and goodness,' 
He has mercifully designed that the whole family oil 
man should, without distinction, enjoy both liberty 
and happiness. But the human race are nor only 
brethren of one family by creation ; 'they are all the 
objects of that redemption which comes through the 
Lord Jesus Christ.: H‘ tasted death for every man. 
The light of the Spirit of God shineth upon the 
hearts of all: “Jesus Christ enlighteneth every 
man that comet4 into the world.” The religion 
which he taught enjoins tis to. love all men. and ' tp, 
do good to all. His commandment is, “ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, di 
ye even so to them.” 

With the full and free enjoyment of these gr 
inalienable blessings of the Gospel, by his bretli 
of the African race, the slaveholder dares to interfere. 
He buys and sells his fellow-men, as he does the 
beasts'that perish. He takes posesssion of their off¬ 
spring, and presumptuously calls them his property, 
thus preventing the exercise of those parental duties 
which God in his Providence has appointed. The 
slaveholder exacts the unrequited labor of the slave,, 
according to his own caprice or pleasure, cruelly sub¬ 
jecting him to the torture of the whip. Holding and 
treating man as chattels, he so assumes thecontrol of] 
his will, his understanding, and his other faculties, 
that he interferes with the free performance of the 
worship of his Creator, and debars him from the full 
enjoyment of the Gospel of'life and salvation. Man, 
without distinction of clime or color, is placed on the 
earth as amoral, responsible being; but the slave¬ 
holder deprives the slave of the means of fulfilling 
the duties which devolve upon him in this character. 
Man is endowed with talents which he is to employ; 
and improve for the good of his race, and the glory 
of the gracious Giver; but the slaveholder prevents 
the cultivation and the use of these talents; and 
thus frustrates the purposes of Him who bestows 
them. 

Other gross infractions of the Divine law are the 
■ consequences of this unrighteousness. The 'conjugal, 
parental, and filial affections are cruelly lacerated, 
and utterly disregarded. The tortures and indigni¬ 
ties to which the slave is subjected, depress and de¬ 
base his mind. But such treatment doesnotxiepriire 
him of the conviction that he possesses the faculties 
of a rational being: hence a most humiliating sense 
ofhis degraded condition is often painfully felt. He 
sees those who are around hjm in the foil enjoyment 
of their personal liberty; and his native love of 
freedom, his conviction that this is also his just and 
natural right, render his situation intolerable. 

This system, by which “great numbers of man¬ 
kind, free by nature, are subjected to inextricable 
bondage, hath often been observed,” to Use the lan¬ 
guage of this meeting in the year 1758, “ to fill their 
possessors with haughtiness, tyranny, luxury, and 
barbarity, corrupting the minds and debasing the 
morals of their children, to the unspeakable preju¬ 
dice of religion and virtue, and the exclusion of that 
Holy Spirit of universal love, meekness and charity, 
which is the unchangeable nature and the glory of 
true Christianity.” These evil consequences of Sla¬ 
very, which are thus forcibly set forth by a former 
generation, are equally descriptive of its effects at 
the present day; and such we believe will ever be 
the fruits of this complicated sin 

But a multiplied and an indescribable amount of| 
cruelly and wickedness, is perpetrated to uphold and 
to continue the crime of Slavery. To its existence 
all the horrors of the slave-trade may be traced, 
which is carried on by the continual practice of 
falsehood, deceit, and cunning; and which gives 
rise to, and fosters plunder, barbarity, and murder, 
and ihe exercise of all the wicked passions of the 
evil heart of man. The ravages and the wars which 
have been going on for centuries, for the purpose of 
procuring slaves ; and the 1 Consequent death of mil¬ 
lions of human beings, are all to be attributed to the 
upholding of Slavery. The heart-rending sufferings 
on the voyages from the shores of Africa to the 
countries where Slavery prevails, have been often 
vividly depicted, though these descriptions are far 
below the realiiv ; and these miseries still continue, 
the vermin effects of such WiekFdness, May the- 
Lord Almighty, in Ms infinite power and love, be 
pleased to hasten the day when they shall cease to 

In contemplating these wide-spread calamities, w 
rejoice with gratitude to the Author of every good, 
to be able to say that, with very little exception, 
Slavery is abolished by law throughout the colo¬ 
nies and dependencies of the' British empire.— 
Other European nations, however, possess colonies! 
in which this crime has long existed. It is estima¬ 
ted that there are about' three hundred and' fifty 
thousand slaves in the colonies of France, and Hol¬ 
land, and Denmark. We observe, with sincere sa¬ 
tisfaction, that the subject of Slavery is claiming the 


increased attention, both of the governments and the] 
people of those countries. Spain still holds hun¬ 
dreds of tho usand s of Africans in cruel unmitigated | 
bondage in her colonies of Cuba and Porto Rico, and ! 
carries on a dreadful slave-trade to the African shorps, j 
to supply the places of thousands, who annually die! 
under the cruellies of Slavery. It is estimated that i 
the extensive and fertile empire of Brazil, where! 
the slave-trade still rages to a fearful extent, there 1 
e upwards of two millions of slaves. | 

In the United States of North America, within the 
tderal Government, which professes to be founded 
the principles of equality, liberty, and justice, 
ore than two millions and a half of slaves are held 
property by their fellow : men. In addition to this, 
extensive slave-trade is carried on from one part 
of the Union to the other. Tens of thousands of 
sn, women, and children, sometimes in families, 
others, by the forced and cruel separation of the 
tenderest ties of nature, are annually sold as mer¬ 
chandise, and sent from the old States, where they 
reared for sale in large numbers, and where the 
soil has been exhausted by slave labor, to the more 
newly-settled Stales in the South west; there to eon- 
e subjected to the wretchedness and the mise- 
of Slavery. What an outrage to all law, moral 
and divine ! 

The same system extensively prevails in many of 
the States on the southern shores of the Mediterra- 
n Egypt, wi th the inseparable appendages 
of cruelty and tyranny. But what can those wl 
tallthemselves Christians, say to Mahometans, wh< 
they have not cleared themselves of the sin ? If, c 
the other hand, they had wholly delivered themselv 
of this evil, what could they not say, and that wii 
powerful effect, to those States, and to other parts of 
the world where man is held in degrading bondage 
by his fellow-roan ? 

’ This review comprehends a very brief notice of 
the sufferings of six millions of our brethren, exclu¬ 
sive of the" countless thousands who annually die, 
either at the period of their capture, on their way to 
the coast, on their passage across the Atlantic, 
their arrival at the destined port. And let it h 
remembered that these miseries are inflicted upon 
en who are the innocent victims of such injustice. 
So long as Slavery exists, there is no reasonable 
ground to expect but that the slave-trade will in one 
form or another also continue to exist. Armed 
sels, to vyhich we as a religious body can givi 
countenance whatever, have for thirty years been 
fitted out at an enormous expenditure of money, and 
the loss of the lives of multitudes thus employed. 
But the slave-trader pursues his course to as great 
an extent as when these measures were first at¬ 
tempted, and that in defiance of the efforts of Go¬ 
vernments, and in utter disregard of humanity and 
i justice. 

We therefore feel ourselves engaged, in the !ove| 
of Christ our Saviour, to call upon all men every¬ 
where, and especially upon those who profess to be¬ 
lieve in Him, todo what is in their power, in the 
spirit of the Gospel, to promote the utter and imme¬ 
diate extinction of Slavery ; to consider what it 
their duty to do, as in the Divine sight, to sett 
oppressed free, and to avail themselves of every si 
table opportunity ly. plead their cause with those 
authority. The iniquity qf this practice has of later 
ars been much more clearly and fully exposed ; 
din proportion to the light’bestowed on the ex- 
at and the enormity of any sin will be our guilt, if j 
e neglect to make use of this light. 

We respectfully appeal to the Rulers, and 
authority, in those nations which sanction Slave¬ 
ry ; and we entreat them to use the influence en¬ 
trusted to them by. effecting the speedy adoption of 
those measures which would completely accom¬ 
plish the object in view. We would remind the 
ulers of the responsibilities attached to them by 
he high stations which they hold in society. As 
they dare todo right, it will be much easier to ac¬ 
complish the work than they may .at present think. 
In’this labor of love, of justice, and of mercy, they 
or the blessing of God upon their efforts, 
And humbly trust that He will not withhold it. ] 
We further entreat the intelligent and the humane 
everywhere; all, indeed, who love their fellow-men, | 
to apply themselves to a patient, full, and impartial 
examination of the real character and extent of Slave¬ 
ry,—to give themselves up to feeling and to pity, 
lot the unhappy and innocent sufferers under this 


the result will be most' disgraceful to the Mexicans. 
The Texans, however, must take care of Galveston. 

Santa Anna is having hard words with the Concress, 
iu his friends say that his'only way to carry on things 
eperly is to have no Congress. This would lead one to 
in pose, naturally enough, that the great roan is plan- 
the overthrow of the actual Congress—an under- 
zing, I am inclined to believe, he will find, at this timP, 
tther difficult and somewhat dangerous. 

Three of the Ministers have recently bppn accused by 
Congress of trickery—Bocanegra, as also the Minis -1 
'Var and Tr.ignorus. I call it trickery —one of 
tens Is accused, so the story goes, of robbery, »»•’ *' 
litres is sustained by positive proofs! As these 
■rs are carried on in secret session, the public is i 
tst of tile progress making in them. 

Affairs with France, on account of the Into executions 
f some of the followers of Sentmanat without any tri¬ 
al —(sixteen of them wore Frenchmen)—seem to 'hav 
taken a turn which renders it far from improbable that 
second war with that power will sh rlly ensue—some 
it inevitable. Many desire it ardently even among 
Lite Mexicans; as all are persuaded, by certain expres¬ 
sions made use of by the French Minister in his last note 
this Government, that it will be a war to overthrow 
the power of Santa Anna. So things go in this m 
named Republic. Yours, 0. S. 


THE TEXAS CONSPIRACY. 

Foreign Relations. —The Richmond Enquirer learns 
from Washington that the Cabinet has heen engaged in a 
serious consultation upon the course they should adopt. 
.The advices from Texas, and especially from England, 
said to s ow, in a manner not to be mistaken, the 
icv of England in stimulating Mexico to renew 
upon Texas. Santa Anna has secured the loan of| 
four millions of dollars, in part through the facilities 
which she has extended. The .troops for the invasion of | 
Texas are in a state of organization—and it is said that the 
Mexican minister has writen by the last steamer to the 
Mexican admiral commanding the two Mexican steamships 
nowin New-York, staling that ifthey were in condition, he 
must sail immediately for Vera Cruz, where they would 
be joined by another from England, with military sti 
and ammunition; and that if they were not. in repaii 
proceed immediately to Mexico with despatches, 
therefore left in the cars on the 3d instant, lor New Or- 
. One of the steamers is repaired, and the othi 
will be in about two weeks. One reason given for th 
haste is, that the expedition must be pressed, so as to a 
rmplish the invasion before the Conar'ess of the United 
States meets. We understand, says the Enquirer, 
consequence of this state or things, of the interference 
of England—the facilities,she has furnished, and tl 
'1 movements of Mexico? a question has been presented 
the Cabinet at Washington, what steps should they 
mediately adopt? Whether they should convene a n e: 

' m of Congress ? ^Whether they should quietly per- 
. lie invasion of Texas, assisted loo by the instrr 
talityof England, to proceed without the slightest 
position on our part? Whether they should remonstrate 
with Mexico against the course which she is pursuing, un- 
ler the influence of the British Cabinet? Whether they 
>houid fold their arms and suffer the fields of Texas again 
lo be drenched with the blood of her citizens, or whether 
they should interpose the shield of the United States? 
And whether they should call an extra session of Con¬ 
gress, to advise and regulate the action of the Executive 

It is now said that the Cabinet has been much divided 
in this last proposition ; and, finally, it is determined, for 
the present, to have no extra Congress, A messenger‘ 
has, within a day or t wo, been despatched to Mexico, with 
a strong i remonstrance upon the course she is p 




-Id. 


'IWe earnestly beseech those to whom such an ap- 
piinl more immediately applies, not to be influenced 
byf prejudice against any of their fellow-men on ac¬ 
count of the color of their skin. All the unright¬ 
eous distinction, which is the result of ibis preju¬ 
dice, lends to alienate that feeling of brotherhood 
which ought to prevail throughout the whole family 
of; roan. In those countries where it is cherished, 
it forms one of the greatest barriers to the abolition 
ofl Slavery, and the removal of its injurious conse- 
qujences. And we believe it to be contrary to the 
will of God, to deprive any one, on account of a dif¬ 
ference of. color from ourselves, of the entire and 
free enjoyment of all the civil and social rights and 
privileges of man. 

All men may exercise an influence for good, if they 
act uprightly. We therefore invite our brethren, ' 
our own country and elsewhere, to take a part 
diffusing just and correct views of Slavery and the 
Slave-trade, and of the dreadful evils inseparable 
from them; they may thus essentially serve the 
cause of the suffering and the oppressed. It is at 
the community at large in any country are brougln 
to act from conviction upon the eternal principles of 
righteousness, that the governments of such coun¬ 
tries are strengthened to enact and to carry out wise 
legislati ve measures for the removal of national sins, 
td the increase of the true happiness of man. 

We ferventlv desire that every one who labors in 
is cause of justice and mercy may be concerned j 
and strengthened to act in the spirit of lore, with a 
sound mind, in Christian firmness, in the fear of 
Gpd, and in humble, continual dependence on his 


files 
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Our hearts turn with pity and with sorrow 
Slaveholders. Such are too generally and tsomourn- 
fully the demoralizing effects of Slavery and the 
slave-trade on those who are involved in this system 
of unrighteousness, that their consciences become 
seared, and their hearts hardened by a continual fa¬ 
miliarity with the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded. But we remember that the Slavehold- 
•k also are our brethren. In some instances, they 
may have been introduced into their present situation 
by circumstances over which they had no control; 
'n others, the mind may be more 1 enlightened than 
t once was, to see the sin of Slavery; and then 
great must be the bitterness of their souls, when 
their consciences accuse them of living in continual 
riolation of the law of God. If these pages should 
all into the hands of a Slaveholder, we earnestly 
entreat him, in the love of the Gospel, to, be willing 
that his eyes should be fully opened to see, and his 
heart to understand, his real position. May. the 
Lord be pleased, by the light of his Holy Spirit, to 
show him the true character of Slavery and the 
Slave-trade, lo bring borne to his feelings and to his 
[judgment, the extent to which he is thus individually- 
involved in these iniquities, and to give him strength 
utterly to clear himself from them. 

May the Father of Mercies, in his boundless love 
and power, direct and bless every effort made to put 
an end lo this iniquity. And may the day be has¬ 
tened, when violence and oppression shall no more 
he heard within the borders of Africa,—when 
Slavery shall wholly disappear from the face of the 
earth. 

Signed in and on behalf of the Yearly Meeting 
of the religious Society of Friends, held in Londo 
by adjournments, froth the 22d of the 5th month, 
the 31st of the same, inclusive, 1844. 

By GEORGE STACY, 

Clerk to the Meeting this Year. 


tfTommunimticms. 

I.ETTKR FROM JOHN JAY. 

To the Editor of the JiInti-Slavery Standard: 

.Sir :—In the Herald of Freedom for. the 8th December 
last, the leading e litorial article, entitled, “ The Capture 
ofthe Emancipator,” contains the following passage: 

“John Jay, he (Mr. Joshua Leavitt) says was Presi¬ 
dent of the Young Men’s Society, which purchased the 
paper, and such men as R. G. Williams, &c. w 
bet s. I can only say the purchase shows them 
such men, as I took them lobe. There was a John Jay 
,s country once, who would not have done it: but 
names don’t make/acts great, and it don’t show the 
Committee to be owners,” See. &c. 

In other articles relating to the transfer of the Emanci¬ 
pator to the New-York Anti-Slavery Society, my n 
has been mentioned in such a way as to leave the 
qression, thgt I had acted a base, contemptible, anil wick¬ 
ed part; that I had voluntarily absented to, and abetted 
the appropriation of stolen property, and had dishonestly 
refused to make restoration to the proper owners, when 
it was demanded, and had therein assumed and retained 
character of a thief and a swindler, 
is I am not conscious of ever having been guilty of i 
of this nature, and as in Lhis particular matter, I s 
satisfied, not only that ray motives were pure, but that 
my conduct was proper, I think it right 
am fortunately able todo, with accuracy, the particulars 
of my connection with the transfer of the paper. 

In September, 1839, I was elected to fill the office of | 
President of the New-York Anti-Slavery Society, for the 
year ending May, 1840 ; and I accepted the appointment, 
because it had been already made, and the 

stated in my reply, expressing also 
[ the Hope that the next year, their choice might fall upon 
ne, whose age and reputation were more commensurate 
rfjth the dignity and importance of the office. When 
elected the ensuing year, I declined, for these reasons, 
and'my connection with the Society, as one of its officers, 
virtually ceased after that period, and I know nothing of | 
subsequent doings. From a copy of the proceedings 
relation to the transfer of the Emancipator, by the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
and other memoranda which I find among my papers, a 
from my own distinct recollections, I can give 
brief hist dry of the transaction as far as we were cot 
cerned. The other officers of the Society elected at th 
with myself) were these: Vice Presidents —An¬ 
thony Lane, James S. Gibbons, A. C. Wilcox. Corres¬ 
ponding Secretary —A. Libolt. Recording Secretary — 
C. B. Hatch. Treasurer —L. W. Gilbert. Executive 
Committee —Charles B. Ray, H. D. Sharpe, Horrace 
[Dresser, Martin R. Berry, Theodore McNamee, R. G. 
Williams, James E. H. Wallin. In April, 1840, the 
following paper was submitted to our Board, by the 
American Society 

. regular meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, April 16ib, 1840, " 
following preamble and resolution were adopted : 

Whereas, The financial condition of the Society does 
not permit the continuance of the Emancipator in the 
hands of the Committee, or to reimburse the subscribers 
who have paid in advance, and as it is desirable that the 
paper should be continued in this City, 

Resolved, That the publishing Agent be authorized 
sell the Subscription Books of the Emancipator, to t 
Executive Committee of .he City AntFSiavevy Society, 
including the arrears due from subscribers, provided they 
will, supply those who have paid in''advance, amounting 
to about $1000, and will publish the paper at least a year 
under the charge ofthe present Editor 
(Copy from the Records.) 


MEXICO AND TEXAS—IMPORTANT. 

We have been perrnitled to copy the following ex¬ 
tracts of a letter, received by a friend of purs here, 
from an English gentleman at present residing at the 
city of Mexico. It is dated on the 13th ultimo, and 
e give the writer’s speculations for what they are 
drill. He “ talks' like a Hook,” at. all events, or in 
her words, seems to know what he is talking 
about. Here are the extracts: 

As regards Texas, you have no doubt heard of the 
eat preparations going on here for an overwhelming 
vasion of that country, by land as well as by sea. I 
said that two steamers and two sailing vessels are ex. 
pected' momently at Vera Cruz from England, to rein 
force the Mexican navy, and this I think very probable 
for it wonld be qnite in character with the Mexicans tr 
gel vessels first, and afterward find themselves unahle tr 
man them—at least efficiently. I do not know how they 
are making out in the matter of refitting and manning 
[the two Steamers now in your port; but if with no more 
success than they have heretofore met with in the har¬ 
bors, of -this country, they must be doing badly at best. 
It is always well that Texas should be prepared for the 
worst; but my humble opinion is, that these fellows will 
'Coitie io blows with themselves, before they do with the 
hardy borderers of the “Lone Star” Republic. Still, 
should they attempt the invasion, I feel fully assured that 


Attest (signed) JOSHUA LEAVITT, Rec. Sec’y. 

The matter was referred with power to a sub-commit¬ 
tee, of which I was Chairman, and the other members 
were Messrs. Libolt, Lane, Williams, and McNamee. 

This Committee had three several meetings npon the 
subject; took the counsel of trustworthy friends, confer¬ 
red with the Parent Society, and acted as any other 
notable men would have acted under similar circum¬ 
stances. They did not jump to a conclusion, nor accep 
the proposition,hastily, but calmly discussed the matter ii 
its various bearings, to determine whether duty required | 
them to attempt the charge of the paper, and whether 
their means would enable them to sustain it. When the 
result of their deliberations supplied them with an 
mstlive answer to both of these questions, they unhesita¬ 
tingly accepted the transfer of the Emancipator, on t 
terms proposed. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist in regard 
the authority; of the National Committee, or the propriety 
of the course pursued by the New-York Society, thei 
[ought to be no difference of opinion in regard to th 
motives of either party, unless proof can be adduced that 
(hey acted with dishonest intent. For my own part, I 
believe that those with whom I was associated 
governed by the single desire to do what they thought 
their duty ; and in an “ Address to Abolitionists,” which, 
at the request of the Society, I soon afterwards prepared, 

I did not hesitate to declare that “the proposition (in 
reference to the Emancipator) was accepted w: 
other motive than the advancement of the Abolition 
canse.” Had I believed that the National Committee 
were acting in bad faith toward the American Society, 


that any members of the City Committee were in league 
to perpetrate a fraud, instead of lending coun- 
their proceedings, I should most ' certainly have 
endeavored lo shield the Society over which I reel 

wicked machinations. The characters of 
individuals are not always a guarantee for the cor¬ 
rectness of their course; but they are frequently the 
st by which we can judge of their motives; and 
may believe that the individuals composing the 
National Committee by whom the Emancipator was 
transferred,—Arthur Tappan, James C. Birney, S. S. 
Josseiyn, Joshua Leavitt, Lewis Tappan, and others of | 
equally approved integrity—acted in that matter with 
fraudulent intent ,I believe it not ; but I do believe that 
personal feeling, and individual prejudice, has beenailow- 
Supply the want of proof with those who wonld 
charge with hypocrisy and, treachery before the world, 
of the purest and most upright men with whom our 
country is blessed, and by whom the cause of Abolition, 
tw so strong and mighty, was nurtured in its infancy. 
But whether the National Committee had an absolute 
power to dispose of the Emancipator or not, without the 
of the Society, the New-York Society had cer¬ 
tainly a right to receive it, and hold it, until the Parent 
body disapproved of the act; and if they had promptly 
re-assigned it, when it was demanded, I presume that 
ose who disapproved of the original transfer,] 
wonld have thought it becoming or right to charge them, 
is has frequently been done, with being « the receivers o/| 
stolen property.” I come, then, to consider the request 
the American Society for a re-assignment of the paper. 

During their sittings in New-York, in May, 1840,1 was 
waited upon at my office, by a committee of gentlemen 
of Ellis Gray Loring, Esquire, of Boston, Mr. 
Earle, of Philadelphia, and others whose names I do not 
llrer. They informed me that they had been 
deputed lo confer with thej^iard of Managers of the Ci¬ 
ty Society, respecting the Emancipator, and as' ' 
convene the tfaembels for the purpose. With t 
I immediately’ complied. Notices were issue 
rs dispatched without delay, and in a very short time j 
; Board assembled, the Committee met them, 
Conference was held. 

These gentlemen plainly intimated to the Boa 
belief, that the Executive Committee had acted fraudu¬ 
lently in transferring the Emancipator, and that the City 
Society had become parlies to the fraud by accepti 
transfer. They urged upon the Boat'd, and supported the 
position with Strong legal argument, that the Executi 
Committee had no authority to dispose of the paper 
without the conseMot the Society. That no matter 
or by what funds, or in what way soever, 
ipator originated, it had become the properly of j 
the Executive Committee, and therefore the property of | 
the Society by whom they were appointed, and whom th 
represented; and that even if they had the legal right 

i whom they pleased, they had no moral right 
to do so without the sanction of the body to a 
tally belonged ; and they, therefore, asked its re-transfer, 
a the ground that the Society had in its corporate cap 
city, disapproved of the act, and demanded that it should 
be annulled. 

The gentlemen, after expressing at some length their 
sn views, and those of the Society by whom 
been deputed, withdrew; and the Managers ha 
|Cussed the matter among themselves, and decided what 
course it was their duty to pursue, appointed a commit¬ 
tee to draft a reply to the application ofthe American S 
cicty, embodying the reasons which compelled them 
decline it. As Chairman, of that Committee, I drew t 
ply, and I have frequently endeavored to obtain a cti 
' it; It was drafted in haste, copied by different hands, 
and the original manuscript was lost. It wt 

to the American Society, and read to them by 
their Secretary. 

took it for granted that it would be published with 
Uheir proceedings, as constituting a part, andjby no means J 

Urn unimportant part,of the transaction ; butn;. 

■tibstance of it was mentioned in their printed journal, 
and probably very few of those who have abused the 
City Society and their. President, have ever heard the 
grounds on which the Board of Managers,' at that time, 
declined to re-assign the paper. 

As far as my recollection serves me, the Manat 
briefly but strongly expressed their conviction of the 
legrity of the gentlemen by whom the transfer to them 
had been made, hnd after noticing the arguments 
which the re-transfer was demanded, to wit: that when 
the Emancipator became the property of the Committee, 
it became the property of the Society, and could not be 
disposed of without their consent, they said that if this 
position was correct, they had no right to re-transfer it; be- 
by the transfer to them, it had legally become 
property of theNew-York City Society, whom they repre¬ 
sented. But they further said that, at the approaching 
Annual Meeting of the New-York City Society,' they 
would submit to them the request of the American Soci¬ 
ety,and their reasoning in support of it—as according 
tsoning, it was only by the City Society in its ec 
porate capacity, that a re-transfer could be rightfully] 

Now, I ask if in that reply, there was aught dishonor¬ 
able, or dishonest, and whether or not the reasons given 
commend themselves to the judgment of those 1 
disappointed with our decision.. I think it would be bard 
to find in it the slightest evidence of fraudulent intent, 
to justify the hard words and bitter denunciations, which 
have been heaped upon the Managers. 

Of the subsequent conduct of the City Society, I know 
nothing. My connection with the Society having ceased, 
as I have already stated, and for none of their further 
proceedings am I responsible. 

From my knowledge of most of the Managers, with 
whom I was associated, I do not believe they wonld 
intentionally done anything unfair or dishonest. Like all 
other men, they were fallible, and may have committed 
error in judgment. The belter to determine the 
•, I hope that a true statement of their subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings may be given to the public to correct the 
presentations that have been made,—misrepresentations 
such as must ever occur, when men attempt lo reason, 
without a knowledge of the facts by which alone their 
arguments can he sustained; and I respectfully submit 
those who have for nearly four years, made the transfer 
of-the Emancipator, a subject for angry declamations, 
,nd the stalking-horse, for the blackest charges of turpi¬ 
tude and villnny against some of the oldest and firmest 
friends of the holy cause, which once united those, who 
are now sundered by sectional divisions, and party spirit, 
and petty jealousy, whether it would not be better 
cease giving to the foes of abolition such cause for sne 
and mockery, and devote; their united energies to tl 
great work of regenerating onr slave-cursed country, the 
blackness of whose turpitude grows darker with 
[each rising sun,and of freeing the millions of our cou 
trymen, who yet languish in chains and wretchedness. 

If an act of clear dishonesty has been committed by 
any one individual, let it be known and proved beyond 
doubt, and its odium will stiek to the perpetrator witho 
need of the story being repeated a dozen times, year by 


among ourselves. As, from our vast numbers, and the 
great diversity of opinion which exists among ns, upon 
Stions of expediency, there can be no longer en 
of action, let there be at. least unity of purpost 
and Christian harmony, and then the diversity of viewi 
id by Abolitionists, instead of betokening theii 
weakness, will prove their devotion, and bear evidence 
’ their strength. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that in these remarks, I 
woqld not be thought guilty of the act I am deprecating; 
that I intend no reference to any particular individu- 
I give utterance to them in the earnest hope that 
they may be heartily responded to, by all true Abolition- 
s, and thus tend to the attainment of greater harmony 
of feeling and greeter concentration of influence. 

For the purpose of sustaining the foregoing particulars 
of the conduct of the New-York Society, in reference to 
the Emancipator during the time that I had the honor to 
presideover its deliberations, and also of procuring a true 
statement of its subsequent proceedings in reference to 
the matter, I shall submit this letter to Mr. Williams and 
othet of my former co-managers, and forward it to you, 
withsuch appendix as they may think proper to make to 

I have the honor to be. Sir, 

With great regard, and very truly, 

Your friend and servant, 

JOHN JAY. 

New-York, January, 1844. 

The undersigned, members of the Executive Commit- 
e of the New-York City Anti-Slavery Society, in 1840, 
and 1841, at the request of Mj| Jay, cheerfully make the 
following statement respectinalthdirfconneciion with the 
Emancipator: 

In the first place, we endorse fiflly his represents!ions 
s to the circumstances under which that paper came in- 
. i the hands;, of the Executive Committee of the New- 
York Cityt'Ami^Slavery Society, and. as to the motives 
which governed that Committee throughout all their 
transactions in regard to it. Their object, and only ol 
ect, was the advancement of the best interest of the An- 
i-SIavery canse. Subsequent developments convinced 
them, that under those circumstances, the course thej 
pursued was best calculated to secure that result, and at 
hey have seen no good reason for changing that 

the winter of l839-’40, the Executive Committee ofl 
the American Society became much embarrassed in their 
Unable longer to continue the pub¬ 
lication of the Emancipator. To avoid, if possible, its 
suspension, they voluntarily offered the subscription list 
to the Executive Committee of the New-York City Anti- 
Slavery Society, on condition that its publication should 
he continued one year in this city, under the charge of| 
Mr. Leavitt, who was then its editor. Believing that it 
important and efficient auxiliary to the 
discontinuance, or removal from this city 
period wqnld be detrimental, the Executive Committee 
City Society accepted the proposition, and it 
diately closed a contract with Messrs. Piercy & Eeed for 
nblication. Thi^u'rangement gave them the 
control of the subscription list for one year. It w 

Committee, to comply with the 
demand of IHes-srs. Loring, Earle, and others, alluded to 
by Mr. Jay, even had they been so dispo; 

At the expiration of the contract with Messrs. Piercy 
& Reed, it appeared thi^t t^ie receipts from subscribei 
had not been sufficient to pay for paper and printing, 1 
y nothing of the editor’s salary, office rent, &c. Th 
dilation of the Emancipator was limited, owing to th 
large number of local papers which had been established 
irly all the free States, devoted to the same object. 
Under these circumstances, the Committee were unwill- 
to incut’ further liabilities for its publication. They 
re, however, still desirous that the paper should be 
continued in this city, under the charge of Mr. Leai 
and as he intimated a willingness (rather than that it should 
be discontinued) to undertake its publication on his own 
responsibility, the Committee offered to sell him the sub¬ 
scription list on the same terms on which they received 
it from the Executive Committee of the Parent Society, 
That it should be published in this city tinder his 
rision one year, retain its present size, mechanical 
execution, and anti-slavery character. This proposition 
accepted, the subscription list -transferred to Mr. 
Leavitt, and the conditions on his part strictly fulfilled, 
thbugh not (as we know) without considerable sacrifice 
himself and family. 

Such is a brief history of our connection with the 
Emancipator. We leave it to the Society in whose be¬ 
half we acted, and to the impartial friends of the canse 
we lahored to promote, to say whether we acted wisely. 
We know that we acted with the best intentions, as did 
those who acted with us. And so far as we can learn, 
those only who desired to get possession of the Emanci¬ 
pator for the purpose of changing its editor, and devo- l 
ig it in part to. the discussion of questions for 
e Anti-Slavery cause, have questioned the wisdom of] 
tr course, or the justness of our measures. 

After the explanations which have been publicly made 
regard lo this transaction, we desire to have no c 
oversy with those who are still inclined to impeach 
motives, or the motives, of those well-tried and faithful 
rave perilled their lives and fortunes in the 
of human rights, and who composed the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
ior to May, 1840. The facts are before the public, and 
e are quite willing to abide the decisi 
After Mr. Jay’s term of office expired, Rev. Duncan 
Dunbrr was elected President of the Society, and was 
generally present at the meetings of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee while the Emancipator was under their control. 
Those who know him, will be slow to believe that he 
would, for a moment, sanction any transaction by the 
Committee, or the Society, over which lie presided with 
! dignity and honor, which was conceived in fraud, or 
which'should lend in the least to injustice. 

We make this explanation, hoping that it, with Mr. 
Jay’s communication, will be satisfactory to all who may 
have entertained doubts as lo the propriety or wisdom of | 
course respecting the Emancipator, and put an end 
to the controversy on that subject. 

We respectfully request that those papers which have 
given currency to any charges against us on this subject, 


and if we do not elect him, we will get a worse one. 
Thou knowest. that the Abolitionists are trying lo keep 
Mr. Clay, but let them not do it. Now, Lord I take 
charge of thy servant that is going to speak ,and let him 
it nothing but the truth, and let him say nothing 
about polities, and the glory shall bethine forever. Amen !” 
I could scarcely keep from laughing out severa itimes du¬ 
ng the time that thedeacon was praying. Wbi-n be had 
concluded, I took the stand and commenced. My text was, 
the Farmer of Ashland. As you know, I am not a politician, 
but I was compelled that evening to go inlopolitiea mat- 
r at least the merits and demerits of the two great po¬ 
litical parties, and I occasionally looked at the deacon. I 
told after the meeting that I had handled the hero of 
Ashland too roughly. At the close of the meeting, I 
called on the deacon to pray; but said he, “ No, I thank 
you; I would lather you would get some one else.” I do 
ike it a practice to call upon any one to pray in 
meeting, but I could not help calling upon the deacon. 
Yours, in the cause of the slave; 

WM. W. BROWN. 


^rttt-0laiiera Stanimrb. 
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will give this an early in 
Anthony Lane, 
Albert O. Willcox, 
Wm. B. Humbert, 
Dated New-York, June, 1844. 


their columns. 

R. G. Williams, 
Thomas F. Field, 
W. Shotwell. 


But if, as I sincerely believe, no dishonesty has been 
committed, however much the past may be regretted, let 
•it sleep in'ohlivion, and let ns strive together in harm; 
ny, not compromising principle, but exercising charity's 
regards motives; and our moral influence, emanating from 
various sources, but concentrating ten thousand rays of ] 
light upon the one spot that blackens half our country, 
will be far greater than it now is, when almost every An¬ 
ti-Slavery print, contains side by side a curseupon slave¬ 
ry , and an anathema against some, who, according to their 
own views of duty, or expediency, are earnestly laboring I 
for its abolition. 

Onr cause is one. The overthrow of oppression, the 
establishment of right, the elevation of our down-trodden 
brethren, and while we have to contend with obstacles on 
every side, and to overt ii row the defences of Slavery, 
reared by the State on the one hand, and the Church on 
the other, let us not waste our strength in quarrelling 


LETTER FROM WM. W. BROWN—A METHODIST 
DEACON’S PRAYER. 

A leltet from our friend Brown,recently received, gives 

■me account of the meetings he has been holding it 
Ohio. He relates the following incident: 

* * * * A few evenings since, at one of my meet 
ings, after the audience had assembled, a deacon of the 
Methodist Church arose, and asked if I wanted the i 
ing opened with prayer. I answered, that if tliere 
any one in the house that felt himself called upon to 
that an opportunity was then offered. The deacon then 
said, “Let us pray and he prayed as follows: “Lord 
Lhon knowest that we depend upon thy ail. Without thy 
aid we can do nothing. Lord 1 we look to thee to aid 
in selecting good rulers. Lord ! let us have men th 
will rule over us with fear; let ns have good rulei 
Whatever thy servant, that is going to address us, mt 
say, let it be said in love; let it be truth; give us tl 
truth, let it cut where it will. But Lord t let nothing be 
said that will give dissatisfaction. Lord ! let nothing be 
said that will hurt any one’s feelings. Lord 1 may he say 
nothing about political parties. Lord ! thou knowest 
that some of the Abolition lecturers do say hard things 
about our Southern brethren. Lord! thou knowest that] 
some of them have attempted to villify Mr. Clay, and 
[ slander him by saying that he is a dnellist, and calling him 
hard names. Lord I let nothing of the kind be said this 
evening. Lord ! thou knowest that Mr. Clay 


Take Notice. —There is a paper published in this city, 
called the New-York Standard, and letters and papers 
intended for us, often get miscarried to that office. Our 
friends and correspondents will please be sure and direct 
is, as the Anti-Slavery Standard. 

CLAY AND T EXAS. 

It is a noteworthy commentary on Mr. Clay’s attitude 
relation tb Texas, that it is a disputed question, not 
only among Abolitionists, but among members of his own 
party at the Sonth, and between the two parties at the 
North, what that attitude really is. The importance of 
the question is admitted by all, and it being necessary to 
submit to the divided public sentiment on the one hand 
and the other, so far as to make Annexation, and non- 
Annexation, the rallying erieSrin the Presidential canvass, 
it became also necessary that the position of the candi¬ 
date of each party should be distinctly defined. Mr. Van 
Buren’s usual non-committal policy failed him in this exi¬ 
gency, and his party nominated a man who nnequivocally 
avowed himself ready, at all hazards, to accomplish the 
wicked purpose they had in view. Mr. Clay’s first Ra¬ 
leigh letter was thought—except by a few who, as un¬ 
reasonable os Thomas, needed the strongest evidence to 
convince them of the truth of a miracle—to avow as dis¬ 
tinctly his opposition to this favorite Southern measure. 

Abolitionists, from whom better things were to 
have been expected, were unable to see that his meaning 
and Mr. Van Buren’s, so far as either could beascertain- 
lot essentially different, for both avowed them¬ 
selves opposed to immediate annexation, though the lat¬ 
ter failed to gild sufficiently the pill which was impliedly 
offered, but was beaten at his own game by the former 
gentleman. Could the South have been wise enough to 
have remained quiet, and satisfied with the comfortable 
position of affairs in Which the Raleigh letter placed 
them, and wise enough to have believed what Mr. Clay 
without a more explicit avowal of his sentiments, 
while the North should have been left to believe what he 
said, the Whig party would have been saved a deal of 
trouble in proving, in spite of logic, that a thing can be 
and cannot be at the same time, and have put off the day 
of their detection till-after the election. But, Diis aliter vi- 
i —the South ordered it. otherwise—and the Whigs, 
and especially those hybrids, the Whig Abolitionists, find 
themselves at their wit’s ends to reconcile their past de¬ 
clarations with Ihe better authority of Mr. Clay’s own 
it words. They would be, one would think, 
discouraged at such a task, with so much evidence before 
them, and have good right to complain, as they do in 
somewhat of a bothered and whining tone, when the De¬ 
mocrats laugh at the frequent letters which Mr. Clay 
writes,—even to answering the editorials of country 
newspapers—in his anxiety to be understood now, that 
such laughter is very cruel and unfair, considering that 
these letters are all called for by the accusations of his 
opponents. 

The Democrats, if they are devils, deserve at least 
e credit of not pretending to be saints. There is no 
necessity for Mr. Polk’s writing either South or North 
show that his position is just what it was six months 
o, or to explain anything then said. Everybody knows 
exactly where he is. 

On the first page of to-day’s paper will be found a 
letter from Sumner Stebbins, 'Which I republish at his 
request. The letter is a very good letter for a political 
;; but tliere are two or three things in it which seem to 
worthy of notice: 1st. He takes the ground to which 
he has been driven by Mr. Clay’s recent letters, and ad¬ 
vocates his election, not for what he is, but for what he 
not, and not as an Abolitionist, but as a Whig. 2d. 
He misrepresents Mr. Clay’s present position. 

Dr. Stebbins sees very plainly that he cannotadvo 
ate Mr. Clay’s election because of his opposition to 
Annexation on anti-slavery ground, and in asserting this, 
he of course can make no appeal to Abolitionists as such, 
for their assistance. The question of Annexation or 
i-Annexalion may be a very important one, when con¬ 
sidered alone in connection with the prospect of a war 
with Mexico—the assumption of a heavy national debt— 
the expediency of extending our boundaries. These 
i very proper party questions, and may be of .very 
great importance in themselves considered, or in con¬ 
nection with our various foreign and domestic relations. 

Abolitionist, who considers the subject of Sla¬ 
te of paramount importance, and who believes 
all other questions to be of merely secondary importance 
till this great one of personal Liberty shall be definite¬ 
ly settled, the question of Annexation has this broad as¬ 
pect—will it extend and perpetuate this accursed system 
of American Despotism? To him a war with Mexico 
is no more than any other war—the assumption of Texan 
debt a mere question of financial expediency—and the ac¬ 
quisition of the territory of Texas of as much impor¬ 
tance, and no more, than of the territory of Oregon. If 
we are opposed to Annexation on these grounds, and the 
Whig parly is opposed to it for the same reasons, then 
we may, as Whigs, labor for the election of the candi¬ 
dates of that party; but as Abolitionists we have no¬ 
thing to do with it. Dr. Stebbins tells ns he is not one 
of that number who “ appear displeased with everything 
which either directly or indirectly favors human liberty, 
s it be done in the name of abUition.” Does be 
by this to say that Abolition is of so little moment 
to him that he will without hesitation sacrifice it in the 
to certain political or partisan considerations, even 
when he hopes by that sacrifice to do something for it 
incidentally ? The true anti-slavery doctrine, it seems 
to me, is, to be true to our anti-slavery principles, and let 
the other minor considerations receive if they can, the 
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incidental benefit. Would he, if he be a total-absti- 14th and 15th instant. I arrived on the ground, i 
nence man, and believes intemperance is to be done pany with Messrs. Garrison nnd Jackson, just 
away with by moral.suasion alone, join his neighbors in bell was summoning the people to the meeting 
legal prosecutions, because his end might possibly there- morning of Saturday. The streets of the village showed 
by be answered, even though those neighbors had no signs of an unusual bustle, and it was plain that the oc- 
snch end in view? Would he, in other words, join casion excited an interest not always aroused by a meet- 
others in doing a thing which in them he should consi- in it of Abolitionists. The meeting was held, during the 
der wrong, and would be positively so in him, should first day, in the Orthodox Meeting-house, the largest in 
not a certain end be brought about Which they neither the town, which was entirely filled in the morning 
aimed at nor expected ? He knows that Henry Clay,— and afternoon, and crowded to its fullest extent 
“ the embodiment, of Whig principles”—has declared in evening. Francis Jackson was called to the Chs 


com-1 for him the assistance, of the Abolitionists in that section I 
the of country where lie is to spend the autumn months. 


By the “ Morning Post,” of Friday, on what it announces I Church Troubles .—The Presbyterian Synod, of Canada, 


s God hath given to you, freely, 


it was plain that the oc- The Liberty Herald, published at Warren, Ohio, rnen- 
ways aroused by a meet- (j aBg Brown’s having been in that place, and that he de- 
ing was held, during the ijvered two “powerful lectures” in the Court-house, 
ing-liouse, the largest in j am g] al [ l0 hear of our friend’s success, and commend 
filled in the morning him most heartily to all the Abolitionists of Ohio who 
its fullest extent, in the , na y meet w j t i, him. He is a most efficient worker, and 
called to the Chair, and h nows f rorn personal experience whereof he affirms. 


from Mogadore on Tuesday night was immediately fol- ly agitated of late by the questions which have produced We advise all who intend to work in this department, 
lowed by the despatch of a special courier to Paris as tin a rupture ip the parent Church. After a long and vet) (and what abolitionist in Eastern Pennsylvania does 
bearer of a communication from Lord Aberdeen to M. exciting debate, the Synod, at its meeting in Kingston, («.- not) so begin at ./nee to do something, and enlist the 
Guizot. His Lordshid is said to have demanded the im- sulked the 9ih instant, by n vote of 56 to 40, to maintain sympathies ami efforts of as many others as possible, 
mediate evacuation of the island of Mogadore by the its connection with the Church of Scotland. The inihori- We are sure, dear friends, that none of us will regret 
forces under the Prince de Joinvilte, and to have intima- tv thereupon entered a Protest, in which they declared it having done too much, but we may regret having done 

ted that, in the event of a refusal to withdraw the French to be their conscientious belief, that,, in respect of the looilittle for the emancipation of two and a half millions 

troops, measures would forthwith be taken in conformity premises, sin, in matters fundamental, had been done by of slaves. 

with the established usagp in similar circumstances. the Synod; arid that, while they continued to adhere to On behalf of the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery 


his last letter,—which may be found in to-day’s paper— Cyrus M. Burleigh appointed Secretary. The genera) --w 

that he is opposed to any scheme of Emancipation, gra- subject of Slavery, and the duties of Abolitionists, first 0“ r friend C. T. of P. whose letter was received some 
dual or immediate —that what the law makes property, occupied our attention, and was set forth in its broad ex- time since, but has been overlooked, will observe that all 
is property—that wc have no right to interfere even tent, by Messrs. Garrison, Lunsford Lane, Burleigh, and ,lis objections have been more fully and distinctly urged 
with the existence of Slavery in the national domain— others. In the evening, the pro-slavery character of the by others, and that the publication of his letter, therefore, 
and that he grossly insulted the man who presented a Constitution of the United States was brought up in a is unnecessary. 

respectful petition for the emancipation of the fifty hu- resolution pronouncing it to be the duty of Abolitionists A subscriber sends me word thdt tie does not wish any 
man beings over whom he has exclusive control, and to refuse to sustain it, and reiterating the position of the raorenumbers of 0 „ « infamous pub lj calion .» sen t him.: 
whom he has robbed all their lives long of the fruits of American Society, and of the New-England Conven- A postscript to the ietter announces the singular fact, that 
their toil, and made the devilish boast that these men tion, of “No Union with Slaveholders!” I gave my tbe writer is a “wig!” 

and women were “fat and sleek,” as if they had been views on the subject at some length, after which Mr. .. . .... _ 


This report was contradicted by the Standard, and eon- the Confessions of'Faith, and other standards of t he f 
sidered questionable by some of the other papers, but at Church, they could yet no longer, with a clear conscience, 
present there are nn means of ascertaining its truth, hold office in the Presbyterian Church of Canada, in con- 
Tbere can be little doubt, we presume, that the rumor nection with the Church of Scotland. They also declared 
is a correct one, as it would be manifestly impossible fur that they held themselves entitled to all the property and 
this country to permit anything like an armed occupation emoluments of whatsoever kind, of which they are now 
of the ports on the Morocco coast by the French GovSrn- in possession, 
ment. Neither can there be any question that the views . 

of England, so just to the preservation of the balance of & ls M««<j > he Cinctmtati Atlas, that Prof. Locke, 
power amongst the great nations of the old world, would °* lhat clt - v > l’ as t)ee " presented by the British Govern- 
be supported by Russia. The colonization of Algiers by gent with a set of its published Magnetieal researches, 
the French, in direct opposition to their assurances when " ! ’ ans a ' so received from Col. Sabinp, the announcement 
the expedition departed for the a Hedged punishment of , at lle lv ?* be 5" authorized by the British Association to 
the pirates which found refuge and encouragement from 9“ er lllm > (Dr. Locke,) the use of one oflhe most im- 
the Dey, is fresh it. the memory of our rulers, who are proved uansportable Magneimneters, an instrument of re- ' 


Anna M. Hopper, 
Mary Grew, 
Sarah McKim, 
Phebe Earle, 
Huldah Justice , 
Susan Horsey, 


Maria M. Davis, 
Emma Parker, 
Matilda Casey, 
Taressa Hallowell, 
Elizabeth J. Neall, 
Rebecca Stackhouse, 


Gertrude K. Burleigh, Sarah Pugh, 


Harriet Snyder, 
Margaret Griscom, 

the French, in direct opposition to their assurances when has a ' so received from Col. Sabinp, the announcement 1 Harriet D. Purvis, JU 

the expedition departed for the a Hedged punishment of he " epa authorized by the British Association to Hetty Burr, E 

the pirates which found refuge and encouragement from 9“ er lllm > (Dr. Locke,) the use of one oflhe most im- Mary T. Stickhey, Jo 

the Dey, is fresh in the memory of our rulers, who are proved transportable Magnetometers, an instrument of re- ' Martha T; Carman, E 

not likely to allow a similar mistake being committed in ,n Terrestrial Magnetism. Col. Sabine adds.;— Mary Earle, L 

reference to Mogadore. The following letter, which is <JI course, you will understand, that you will be tree Sidney Jinn Lewie, H, 

extracted from the “ Augsburg Gazette,” of the 23d of J® publish your observations with it, wherever you think Sarah I,ewis, S 

August, and is dated fronf London, on the 16th, contains best* precisely as it the instrument-were your own. Susan Shaw. 

much that lias the semblance of truth, and which justifies generous condition is annexed by Col. Sabine, Philadelphia, April 23d, 1844. 

the opinions we have expressed knowing that Dr. Locke is an advocate for American 

1 i£ Orders have just been given to arm several ships of Science, and for the of American scientific FUTKiwnu me th 

war and frigates. The number of seamen at present re- labors in onr national vehicles. It is an cvidenceof btgh- 

eelving pay amounts to 36,006 men; the war steamers minded liberality that the most distinguished foreigners It is proposed to hold a series 

represent a force of 12,500 horses. It is not doubtful that encourage and applaud tins VeritimiMt of national honor, out the Stale of Ohio, this summi 

in six weeks a fleet would be ready to assemble at Spit- In , he , own of 8tmder , am|j it is estimated that fourteen thw/r AibZe 


Martha T: Carman, Elizabeth Carman, 


so many Durham cattle, or Berkshire swine, in extraordi- Kelly, of Milford, replied on the grounds assumed by the GENERAL INTELLIGENCE 

nary condition. He knows, moreover, that Mr. Clay Third Party. Mr. Garrison Concluded the discussion _ __' a ' ■ " 

has declared that the question of Slavery has nothing to with an able exposition of the topic. JForCiqrr 

do with the question of Annexation, and that under cer- During the day a Fair was held by the ladies of Mil- _ 

tain contingencies he should be glad to see the latter, ford, in aid of the Massachusetts Society, the support of later from EUROPE. 

Now will he, as an Abolitionist, advocate the clectionof the Liberator, and kindred objects. This was held in the . ,, , , , _ , ... T 

, .... _ . , „ , ’ J The Britannia arrived last week at Boston with Lon- 

such a man to the highest office in the Slate, under the ha of the Academy, while in the room below a plentiful , , T . ... r , 

, ’ , ’ . don and Liverpool dates to the 4th instant. The fol- 

plea, that tl certain things shall turnout as he hopes they refection was furnished ffirth. The fair was highly ho- ] ow ; n „ j sa ]j me news she brings- 
may, that it shall also happen that in a certain case, the norable to the zeal, the industry, and the taste of the r 

—... . * *"-** «* *«**”"’——**-*•"• its'sxttf.sas, 

it seems to me, takes the course he does, because he be- suits were beyond their expectations,—though the exact preparatory to an amnesty remitting O’Connell and his 
lieves that a war with Mexico, &e. are the paramount amount had not been ascertained when we came away, fellow prisoners the remaining portion of their imprison- 
qneslions, and that these being prevented by Mr. Clay’s It was thronged with purchasers and spectators, and m ™ t - Whether true or not, the mere rumor has crea- 


Mary Earle, 
Sidney Ann Lewis, 
Sarah L,ewis, 


Mary Shaw, 

Sarah Horsey 
Margaret Jones, 
Margaretta Eorten, 
Esther Reckless, 
Jannette Jackson, 


Lydia Gillingham, 
Hannah Lee Stickney, 
Susan Grew, 


an evidence of high- 
inguislred foreigners 
it of national honor. 


FRIENDS OF THE SLAVE, 
roposed to hold a series of conventions through- 


ions, and that these being prevented by Mr. Clay’s It was thronged with purchasers and spectators, and m ™ L Whether true or not, the mere rumor has crea- 
. . 1 „ , ted great excitement among all parties. TlieCcnserva- 

<m—the secondary cause of Emancipation will also formed a beautiful and gratifying scene,'apart from the [jves pro fe SS t 0 disbelieve that Ministers will make the 
’e perhaps a certain incidental impulse, or rather interest of the noble purpose, and generous lahors which Queen a party to such a proceeding, while the repeal or- 
? retarded in a certain way. He goes for Clay created it. The Anti-Slavery women of Massachusetts eans, (says the European Times,Wienly declare that an 
se he is not an Annexationist, and not because do not need the encouragement of success to stimulate ?™Idsh people from Their JTrpore. * T^XtoTf Mo- 
an Emancipationist. He will vote for him as a them in their disinterested efforts for the deliverance of rocco, and the possibility of a war between this country 
, mil ns nn Abolitionist. God help the slave when their enslaved countrymen; but they cannot help being and France, have raised the hopes of the Repeal party; 


head. The turn which affairs have taken between France ,, , p {, j.„ 

and England, favors the views of the Emperor of Russia. ^ maple sugar were made Ins. spaing. Population 
The proposals made by that sovereign when in London 

have been renewed by Count Nesselrode. I am assured Bali, Hughes, the eminent scdlptor, has finished his 
that the French Government is fully informed on this sub- model for a statue of bronze, representing the late illos- 
ject. The Court of St. Petersburg is said to have offered trioBs Bowditch, of Boston, ’it is said to be very spirited 
to the Queen of England an alliance offensive and defen- a „d very like. The statue is destined for Mount Auburn, 
sive in case of war with France. The Efoperor added, where repose the ashes of the great man, to whose memo* 
that he would place his entire land and sea force at the ry the Bostonians will erect it. 
disposal of the allied powers. It is easy to divine the 


outthe Stale of Ohio, this summer and fall, to spread An¬ 
ti-Slavery light and truth abroad, and awaken the people 
to a sense of their responsibilities in reference to this all- 
important subject. We appeal to you, fellow-citizens, to 
your sympathies and sense of justice, for the means of 
keeping such men as Amos Dreiser and Henry Bibb in 
the field; the orte to show what we have to do with sla¬ 
very, the other to tell of the wrongs and sufferings of the 
slave, (he having been one, of the sufferers,) with pathos 
and natural eloquence that goes directly to the heart, 
awakening the tender sympathies of the soul and taking 
directly hold of the individual’s conscience. 


The Cost of Ships-of- War and of Religion .—The whole Shall they and all others be enabled to plead the ci 
amount expended in Missions lo the Sandwich Islands, of freedom and rebuke the wrong? 


his only human dependence is on the Whig party ! gratified and encouraged by it. Their success in this in- ^th evident satisfaction To the 

But after all, it is assumed all along what has yet lo be stance seemed to have produced its proper effect of con- cbanees 0 f a French invasion of Ireland. Another 
proved—namely, that such a state of things is to be crea- firming their zeal and renewing their determination to mode of obtaining Repeal, which appears to find favor 
ted by the election of Mr. Clay, out of which is to grow devote themselves afresh to their generous task. ™th the Association, is a proposal to abstain from all 

i . . , , _ , exciseable articles, and particularly those of English 

this incidental good to the slaves’ cause. This is by no The meeting was held during the day, on Sunday, in a „ rowth or manufacture, as a ceitmn means of afieclins 

means certain. Dr. Stebbins, in his five propositions cn- beautiful grove near the village. The day was warm and ihe revenue to so serious an extent, that, the Govern- 

tirely misrepresents Mr. Clay’s present position, inas- dry, and the weather delightful. The people poured in ment will be compelled to accede to their demands, 

much as he conveys the idea, by the phraseology he makes from the country round about in all sorts of vehicles, and ^^M^^j^Ij’BHe^has'ihtinmteffffiat bath Govern- 
use of, that that gentleman opposes Annexation because on foot. Rough seals were provided for the audience, ment and the people should contemplate such a drtermi- 
it cannot be done “ without loss of national character,”— and one open carriage furnished an excellent platform for nation as a probable contingency. 

“.without the hazard of foreign war,”—nor “ with the the speakers, while another served for a gallery for our Daniel 0 Connell, jr. at a recent meeting of Ihe 

, 1 ’ „ „ ... Repeal Association said, “ I can state it to be the optn- 

general concurrence of the nation ,”—“ without any dan- excellent Anti-Slavery Choir. The numbers collected ion oP jyj r _ O’Connell that the association should take 
ger to the integrity of the Union,”—and “ without giving would have been estimated by any of the political par- steps to set as many persons as possible, not being al- 
an unreasonable price for Texas.” Doctor I is there no ties, had they belonged to them, at from two to three ready pledged teetolallers, to take the abstinence pledge 
. . .. . . , , ’ , . ,. ’ , rr fora limited period—that is, until the repeal of the Umon. 

difference between a positive and a negative? When thousandthere were, probably, from twelve to fifteen m r . O’Connell lias consulted Father Mathew, who sp¬ 
end where has Mr. Clay ever said that Texas cannot be hundred. The Constitutional question came up first, and proves of the limited plan for those wlm will not. take the 

annexed without involving us in these calamities? The the negative was taken by Mr. Trumbull, of Upton, pledge for life. Four of Mr. O’Connell’s grandsons have 

most he has ever said has the prefix of the almighty if, Then it was laid upon the table. uponliVre^ 

which leaves a hole large enough, not only for Mr. Clay, The question of the Church and Clergy was taken up, motion for an assre°ate meeting at CJootarf, or some 
but “ the universal Whig party” to creel) out of. In his and fully discussed during the day, by Messrs. Garrison, other suitable vicinity, to administer the Repeal total 
letter of July 27th, he refuses distinctly to say what will Burleigh, Lane, B. H. Davis, Ballou, Quincy, and others, abstinence pledge .—European Times. 
be the course of his administration in relation to this sub- The true nature of the Anti-Slavery platform was set n ^ thSM.?MSh5r’has^u.horiieffany'su^hpre'- 
ject, but leaves it to be determined by circumstances, forth, which asks of no man to abandon his opinions or C eed in? as the above. Father Mathew has himself also 
He adds: cc I have, however, no hesitation in saying, that pretensions, civil or religious, as a condition of admission contradicted this in the Dublin Monitor. He says : 
far from having any personal objection to the annexation up0 n it, but only that he apply and use them faithfully “It lslrue that.Mr. O’Connellcondescended toask wlie- 
(•-r, t u ii u i j, , ... „„ “ • , , . „ , . . iher I thought that Mr. Smith O’Brien’s pledee would be 

of Texas, I should be glad to see it, without war, without f 0 r the abolition of Slavery. The claims of the Amen- j n j uv £ ons ,h e Total Abstinence Society ? I answered, 

dishonor, with the common consent of the Union, and up- can Church and Clergy were compared with their action not in the least. This was all that passed on the sub- 

on just and fair terms.” Is this saying it cannot be done or inaction with regard to the giant Sin of the land, and j*«'• I had " ol ,he most l!is,ant idea of ’ connecting miy 

r* «—*"> •*«*» «r- ”•**• »—*•«. - «"'■ ftta? “"“i 'r«s &SS 

It? I trow not, or I do not understand very plain lan- holding, or its perpetrators or abeltprsas they do all other O’Brien a teetotaller. Teelotalism signifies the rennnei- 
guage. If any inconsistency can be found between this sins and sinners, their hypocrisy and wickedness was de- ation of alcoholic drinks for life, or, as it is in (lie Irish 
and his first letter, you must reconcile it as you best can. nounced and proved out of their own mouths. These P ledEe > S° bragh—forever.” 

Ishall take the last of his proclamations as well as I can resolutions passed without a dissenting voice. Jstatf ’thefudgmem glven^J 

keep the run of them. In the evening the meeting was held in the Untversa- (he Irisll Goarl of Q„een’s Bench. 

Here, then, is the position of the Abolitionist who votes |j g t Meeting-house, the minister of which, the Reverend -piie account of the capture nnd occupation of Moga- 
for Henry Clay for President of the United States. Put- Benjamin H. Davis, was with us, in the flesh and in the dore, by the French, is the only piece of intelligence of 
“TiugtBMe the question of supporting a pro-slavery Con- spirit, during the whole meeting. It is said, that when importance received in the past week. The town and 

... , . ..... , _ ... __ ... , , its batteries have been destrovee, ana the plana invested 

stitution, he gives h.s influence and his vote for a party some objection was made to the grant of his church for w|(h a French garr&on . A very considerable loss, how- 
which has never done anything for the Anti-Slavery this occasion, be stated that if the Abolitionists, were not ever, was sustained by the assailants—much greater, as 
cause but that which the mere circumstance of its posi- allowed to use it, he would never enter it again. He is usually the case, than that returned in the official ac¬ 
tion has compelled it to do, and has always shown itself dispensed with his religious services during the day, and, Juggle*as theperarT/ Morecco" 

as ready as ils antagonist to sacrifice the cause to its own w j t h his society, offered to God with us the acceptable us j ns eVPsy efforUo make a successful resistance, and 
lust of power. He supports a pany, which, in the pre- se rvice of earnest endeavor to deliver his children as there is a daily increase in the number of the Moors, 
sent campaign has declared, through its great leaders, Horn degradation and misery. The question of “No who maintain the conflict with great spirit and iinpetu- 
that it wjll support Slavery in its Constitutional limits, Union with Slaveholders,” and the merits, setting °®j^j n an d other parts of the Continent, the belief 
and will seek no change of those limits; and he elevates aside for the time the question of acting under the exist- is general that the affairs of Morocco will lead to a war 
to the head of the people the man who,in proof of his ing slaveholding Constitution, of the Presidential candi- between the great Powers; and in Germany it is even 
allegiance to the « Peculiar Institution,” has declared his dates of the Whig, the Democratic, and the Third Par- FrenTe l^ 


answer of the English Government. It. expects that the The Cost of Ships-of-War and of Religion .—The whole 
Cabinet of the Tuilleries will yield to the equitable and amount expended in Missions lo the Sandwich Islands, 
moderate representation of England, and that it will not by which a whole people have been civilized, is not equal 
be necessary to have recourse lo war. If, however, (ran- to tlie expense of one year’s cruise oif a 74 ! 
qnillity should be interrupted, it would be the interest of „ , 

all the European Governments to put an end to it as quick Kentucky Mammoth Ctm.-l wenty-s,x large avenues 


“Shall ZZl 

Russian^Erudish aflian*- ” moth Cave. A sulphur spring of an excellent quality of ® hall „ pe "’ anJ tboaglrt, and soul be dumb. 

Russtan English alton, ..._ . waler has also been foum , some miles within the cave. By all above, around, below, 

The Late Texas News .—In addition to what we yester- Boats of suitable construction have been built expressly « S?, ° t hen"in freedoms manlv uart 

day furnished, we glean the following from the New Or- for the rivers, so that v.sttors desirous of taking a wa- pL^rev Seld to fierv voull. 

leans Bulletin of the 9.h That paper says no mail was ter excursion, a dozen or so miles under ground, can be Diom „iey-head eld to hery_youth, 

A • assftasasa- 

which we received, the report or the approach ot Iren. „ . . , 

Woll is not mentioned. The following paragraph, from Capt. Warner, who is called the Destructive, because Contributions and pledges can be banded to A. F. Han¬ 
dle Washington Vindicator, is all that we find touching of some formidable projective lie has invented, has offered naj Cadiz, and Cyrus McNeely, Harrison county, Jane 
the threatened Mexican invasion : t0 Government, that il they will anchor, a line of battle Boyd, Lloydsville, Belmont county, Thomas Moore, Car- 

„ , „ . I. i c .i ,, ships back of the Goodwin Banda, he will from another roll county, George Garretson, Treasurer, New Lisbon, 

^rnnUer BuMf ilfe^i • v essel,.^c off, destroy her with a projectile. Here- Columbiana county, Elihu Bailey, Somerset, Belmont 

Mexico towards our Southern frontier. But f then des- ?ujres k Ruarantee nf one and a ba!f mi |, ions of do i| ar8 county , or l0 myse ir. 


civmzeu, IS not equal shall , on „ ues be mute when deeds are wrought, 

" a 7-1 - That well might shame extremest hell, 

nty-six large avenues t,eemRn ' ac ' { tlle indignant thought, 

previously known it Shall mercy’s bosom cease to swell ? 
iscovered in the Mam-i “ honor bleed, shall truth succumb, 
n excellent quality of Shall pen, and thought, and soul be dumb, 
tiles within the cave. S y aU ab ° J Ve ’ ar0Und ’ bel °'^’ 
been built expressly Be our indignant answer. No. 
ous of taltino a wa “Up then in freedom’s manly part, 
indcr ground^ can be 1 from grey-head eld to fiery youth, 

And on the nation’s naked heart, 

Scatter the living coals of truth.” 

Destructive, because Contributions and pledges can be handed to A. F. Han- 
i invented, has offered na, Cadiz, and Cyrus McNeely, Harrison county, Jane 


Mexico towards out Southern frontier. But if their des- Kuarantee of one and a half millions of dolla 

tination he the Rio Granue, even, they cannot arrive be- •* f _ j ?„ 0 ju p„,„„ r 

fore October. At the last advices, which extended down ‘ 

to near the middle of July, Santa Anna had not succeed- _ ■ - __ — . _ . .. ■———— _ 

ed in raising either money or men for the invasion of, acknowledgments. 

Texas. He was tryingat that time to induce the Mexican , , 

Congress to propose to take the required amount from the F° r & e Standard—from Sept. 7th, to Sept. 2Is?, 1844. 
clergy but Congress was afraid of the measure and wish Georse 6 . Folger Nautuclidt, Mass. $4.00 
Santa Anna to make the proposition Imnself. So the mat- Mathew Barnard “ 4.00 

terlstood, and more than probable will stand until Con- Rebecca Coales Bucyrus, Ohio, 2.00 

gress adjourns. Touch the funds of the Church, and Benj. Michener, Zanesville, Ohio, 2.00 1 


Those friendly to the above object are requested to act 
as agents in making contributions in their respective 
neighborhoods. 

SAMUEL BROOKE. 

Gen. Agent, O. A. A. S. Society. 
Cadiz, July 3d, 1844. 


importance received in the past week. The town and 
its batteries have been destroyed, and the island invested 
with a French garrison. A very considerable loss, how¬ 
ever, was sustained by the assailants—much greater, as 
is usually the case, than that returned in the official ac¬ 
count. It is impossible to predict what may be the final 
issue of this struggle, as the Emperor of Morocco is 


ter: stood, and more than probable will stand until Con- Rebeeca Co nles, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
gress adjourns. Touch the funds of the Church, and Ben ; Michener, Zanesville, Ohio, 

Santa Anna’s power will not last one month. The above f ra B e n ows , Pitts ford N. Y. 
intelligence may be relied on, as the source fro, which w _ Qreen, jr. Wood bridge, N. J. 
we derive it is of the highest character.” Peter wilson New-York, 

Gen. Howard (our lamented Minister,) had b . :.nt- R Re „„ Millville Mass 

ly arrived in Texas. The same paper which brings an Lucy L-*-Andrews’Perryj N. V. , 
account of his death, contains also his diplomatic address Perez Murdoch, West Winfield, N. Y. 
on presenting the credentials of his mission, together with ^] rs B q j arv ; s Boston 
the reply of the Texan Secretary of State. Snsan Cabot, W. Roxburv,’ Mass. 

The evidence before the Conrt Martial in the case of D ,._ g, MpKeehan, W. Al-ande:' Pa. 
Commodore Moore, had closed, ana we learn verballv Freeman Newton Ct. 
that a verdict of acquittal had been pronounced .—Tribrnl Seth Hinshaw, Greensboro’, U. 

From Mexico .■—By way of Havana, we receive the Lewis Tappari, New York, 
following: The steamer on the 5th from Yera Cruz had Joseph Waterman, Johnson, Vt. 
arrived there. It brought intelligence of the death of John Bunker, Fair Haven, Ct. 
the wife of President Santa Anna, and Ihe withdrawal Catharine A. Columns, Eldridge, N. Y. 
fioin the Secretaryship of State of Senor Bocanegra, the Daniel Carmichael, Brooklyn, “ 
state of whose health compels his ret irement from public Henry B. Gleason, Manchester, Ct. 
affairs. He is succeeded by Don Grecencio Rejon. Charles Sly, Marengo, N. Y. 

The Governor of Sonera is reported to have bad an ac- Isaac Winslow, Portland, Me. 
tiop with the insurgents of that Province, in Which, at Jeremiah Winslow, Havre, France, 
the head of two hundred men, he obtained a victory over Jonathan Brigham, Dorchester, Mass, 
them. Richard D. Webb, Dublin, Ireland, i* 

A violent hurricane occurred at Matamoras on the 4tli Richard Allen, “ “ 

of L’.iigust, partially destroying the town, and killing JamesHanghton, “ “ 

some persons. Isabel Jennings, ’Gork, 

Our Minister, Mr. Shannon, had reached Vera Cruz Miss Dowden, “ - “ 

in the Falmouth on the 28th August. On his way Mrs. Man'nix, “ “ 

thence to the city of Mexico in the diligence, the vehicle 

was attacked by robbers, and the passengers, including Donations. 


NEW-YORK WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT 1 


I St. Domingo 6 a 

COTTON. 

N cw Orleans 5 a 

Alabama o a 

Florida S, * 

Upland 5 a, 

Upland, fair a 

Upland, good and fair 7A a 

DOMESTICS. 


5 a 5.76 Pig, 100 lbs. 

Bar, lb. 

9A a lOj Sheet 

61 a 7 LEATI 

7) a 75 Oak lb. (sole,) 

7 -I 71,11' K. Ii.'lil 

64 a 7| do. middle 


LUMBER. 

4 Boards, N.R. j 

\\ a. i , : 


—National Intelli- Isaac Winslow, Portland, Me. 


fair 64 a 6g Plank (Ja. pine,M. ft. 22.00a BO.Oo 

good and fair 74 a 8 Scantling pine 14.00 a 16.00 

DOMESTICS. do. oak 30.00 a 35.00 

», brown 3-4 5 a 0J Timber oak, cn. ft. 415 a .37 

do. 7-3 6 a 7 do. Ga. yel. pine .35 a .40 

bleached 7 a 9 Shingles, cy. M. 10.00 a 13.00 

I. d„. 7 a 11 Stayes w. o. pipe M. 46.00 a 48.00 

■s, brown 4-4 7 a 9 do. do. hhd. 33.00 a 35.fb 

do. 5-4 10 a 124 do. do. bbl." 25.00 a 28.00 


In Spain, and other parts of the Continent, the belief 
xist- is general that the affairs of Morocco will lead to a war 
ndi- between the great Powers; and in Germany it is even 
p , rumored that, an alliance offensive and defensive against 
ar ' France lias already been formed between Great Britain 


readiness to deny, even should his party demand it, the tfies, were fully discussed by Mr. Garrison and myself. andjRussia. The ltalianjinsurgentsaresaidtobewateh- 
poor boon to the Abolitionists of Emancipation in the do- The resolutions passed with but one or two dissenting ing the progress of events with unusual interest, and the 
main belonging to the whole people and has refused to votes, in a very full meeting. We adjourned at a late [reecam ion" "to ‘mcere Un’s "nci ea 6 "xhe’vi“t e Sf U |Ie 
do common justice lo the poor in his own house; and hour, agreeing in opinion, that we had never attended a £j n g 0 f Prussia to the Austrian Court is taken as a sign 
has declared that he should be more than willing—even more satisfactory Anti-Slavery meeting. Its success was of a more intimate intercourse between the two great 
glad, to see the act consummated if it can be done with- the more gratifying, as Milford is comparatively a new 

out certain contingencies—which one portion ot the peo- field of Anti-Slavery labor. It certainly should encou- woa |d not only be a war of giants, but would involve 
pie deprecates as the certain perpetuation of the infernal ,-age us to expend more labor on towns which have been Europe in ils consequences. 

system of Slavery, and the rest seek for it for the same comparatively neglected in years gone by. From Egypt we have some fllrl ker details of the late 

reason ; and even granting that this was the most impor- The hospitality oil the Milford friends was extended in h ° s an d’irtdeed are comrad^cmiyin 

taut point, have we any assurance that such a compro- the kindest manner to the friends from other places. Mr. their statements of the r reasons which are supposed to have 
mise may not be made whereby Texas shall be admitted Garrison and I enjoyed that of the friends at Hopedale, led to his departure from Alexandria. Some accounts nt- 
without a war with Mexico, and so the national honor- whic h is about a mile and a half from the village of Mil- ! ” b " !e 


, were fully discussed by Mr. Garrison and myself and|Russia. The italianjinsurgents are said to be watch- 
i resolutions passed with but one or two dissentina ing the progress of events with unusual interest, and the 
5S) in a very full meeting. We adjourned at a late Pnpal a "d Austrian Governments are adoptina measures, 
> * n j of precaution to meet contingencies. The visitor the 

r, agreeing in opinion, that we had never attended a R ; n „ 0 f Prussia to the Austrian Court is taken as a sign 
•e satisfactory Anti-Slavery meeting. Its success was of a more intimate intercourse between the two great 
more gratifying, as Milford is comparatively a new of Germany, and the present condition of the. 

* 1 • ’ world proves that a rupture between France and England 

d of Anti-Slavery labor. It certainly should encou- wou |d not only be a war of giants, but would involve 
e us to expend more labor on towns which have been Europe in ils consequences. 

From Egypt we have some further details of the late 
proceedings ofMehemet Ali, hut they throw no certain 
light upon his purpose, and indeed are contradictory in 


Our Countryman, Catlin .—The London correspondent 
of the Boston Atlas, furnishes the following information! 1 ■ — 

“ Mr. Catlin has just issued a prospectus for an elegant NOTICES 

work, which he calls “ Catlin’s North American Indian _ ______ _ 

Portfolio.” It is to be published only by subscription, 

and the patronage of Queen Victoria, the Emperor of NOTICE. 

Russia, and the leading nobility, is already secured. The Charles Lenox Remond will L 
work will contain twenty.five v iews or subjects, taken from ■ places, and requests the friends to 


the most admired pictures in the Indianeollection. They s 
will comprise Indian hunting scenes—mode of catching 
and laiqmg the wild horse—favorite Indian aanles— 
landscape scenes of the Rocky Mountains and Prairies— 
and the Chiefs of sever ' Indiantribes. The prints will be 
executed in the mos,. finished style of lithograph, on a 
royal sheet, eighteen by twenty-five inches, accompanied 
by letter-press description of equal size, fully explaining 
all the plates. The work will be handsomely bound in 


i necessary arrangements: 

At Abington, (East,) Thursday, 
North Bridgewater, Friday, 
Kingston, Sunday, 

Dnxbury, Monday, 

Plymouth, Tuesday, October 1 


ecture in the following 
make the appointments do. copa 


DRUGS & DYES. NAILS. 

Alum, lb. 4 a 4) Cut, 4d a 40d per lb. 44 i 

Cochineal 1.35 a 1.40 CM 1 cent and 2d 2 cents mo 

Copperas 111 1| Wrought, 6d a 20d 10 a 

Guln Myrrh, E.Indies, 124a 15 Horseshoe, No. 7a 9 18 a 
do. copal washed 35 a 42 NAVAL STORES, 

do. Arabic Turkey, 27 a 35 Tar, bbl. I.624 a 1 

Madder, Dutch 12 a 17 Pitch 1.00 a 1 


WEYMOUTH ANTI-SLAVERY FAIR. 


neats, and colored in the richest style, eight guineas. I j n behalf of the cause, will be made on Tuesday and fSati 

have seen specimens of several of the engravings, and Wednesday, Ihe 1st and 2d of October, at the Weymouth Live, foreign lb. 
must pronounce them most finished and superb works of Landing. The friends of the cause are entreated to unite do ' merl< pJ s 
arlislical skill. The whole work will do credit lo Mr. with fresh zeal, liberality and industry, that the occasion Dry cod, cwt, 
Catlin,'and be an honor to his native land.” may not fail to be what it now promises to be—one of Dry scale 

This is a Great Country.-The St. Louis Republican areal, importance to the Anti-Slavery Enterprise, ami of pi ^ e ,^ b tc< 
States, that in Madison county, Mo. at the late election, oneomrnon interest to its advocates. A ,e\v very barruti- Smoked do. lb. 
the County Court ordered that Ihe polls should only be lul articles from abroad have already been received, and Mackerel 1, bbl 
kept open one day; but a mob, who had been engaged donalmas of materials (or making more ■ so that a large “j 
in hanging a man, appeared on the second day and in- attendance on the weekly sewn, .' meeting is more than ghU Ct. hf. bb 


nts, will be five gui- This annual effort of the Abolitionisi 


i L0SW00d FEATHE 2 RS° a S8,< 


without a war with Mexico, and so the national honor- which is about a mile and a half from the village of Mil’ “ wfiifZ^ w^iUty“soSeM ^it^^^eW 
God save the mark! be saved;—the public debt be fund- ford. The loeal situation of this rising community is in ed intelligence of an intrigue against him in his own 
ed, or in in some other way conveniently disposed of;— a charming valley, surtounded by wooded hills. Their family, and that he had determined to take them by sur- 
and the “ common consent” of the Southern nation ob- tasteful cottages are sprinkled over the grounds, in a man- J ,r * se - Whatever maybe the cause, it is important to 
... , — — , , , , know, by the last advices, that Ibrahim Pacha bad not 

tamed, and the vassal North pelted or bullied into silence ner which added to the beauty of the landscape. A beau- assume d the Government, and that the country was per- 
as she always has been ? Who has forgotten the Missou- tiful stream puts in motion the machinery of their work- fectly tranquil, 
ri compromise ? and who can flatterhimself that should shop, which is, as it should be, the most considerable The Postcript to the Times says: 
there be another Hartford Convention called within a building in the place. Several kinds of manufactures are . fMt is n^, we ^fievejfinaH^dqfemi^qdite^erMa- 
twelve-month, of the leaders of the people, that it would carrie d 0 n within it, and their printing is also done there, ya^on Monday or Tuesday nexh'and°immcdi a t tefy r prot 
be one whit truer to the interests! of the North, than its The farms appeared to be in a good condition, and to pro- ceed lo Scotland, on a visit to the Duke of Athol, over 
villified predecessor ?—or who supposes even that there m j se a plentiful harvest. A pretty school-house serves whose magnificent estates his Royal Highness will enjoy 
is enough of the old spirit of Liberty left to second the the community also for a chapel, a place of assembly for lhe s P orlsof thR field. 

only act which the North ever did that she was ashamed reiigious or other purposes. There seems to be no rea- ab ^tffie 22d of yTpu Ipor U to^ocu cp^Lislidnl 
of, and the only one for which she deserves any praise ? ?on able ground for doubling the ultimate success of this fo foreign service. It has come to the ears of the Mexi- 
But after all, what if Henry Clay should be elected, community, should it continue to be inspired by the high can Legation that this had reference to Texas, and that 
and the Annexation or Texas should thereby be prevent- purposes, and conducted by the sound judgment, and good ^h?ehwe y re h hitended^to'^nlmmcdi-' 

ed, and the extension and the perpetuation of slavery, to sense that has marked tlie Society at Hopedale thus far ate ]y f rom , b [ s country : cannon and the material of war- 
a degree, be guarded against; what, if we believe that ; n ; te history. They are not a body of men who have re- fare were to be conveyed thither by those ships, and it is 
the “ leopard can change its spots”—that the Southern tired from the world to escape from its toils and responsi- rumored that twelve or fifteen persons were departing 

•Mil Siam > . . , , . , , , _ .... . . from this country with the intention of officering the 

man who has no Northern principles, but whose whole bilities. They do not delude themselves with the idea Texan army . Such a scheme, being a breach of the 
life has been one of devotion to Southern interests, will that their duties to their race are performed by adopting Foreign Enlistment Act, has been forbidden by the Go- 
really use the influence and the power of his name and measures for obtaining a comfortable livelihood, and that vernment. 

station to defeat a measure on which we know the South this is the true mode of removing all the evils that are in The war between France and Morocco .—The Prince de 
has staked her existence, rather than endeavor to effect it, lhe world. While they labor diligently in their vocation, 

so that the act may redound to his own glory, and only tbey do not forget that their field is the world, and they j5 tb . After the destruction of the town and forts, he 
to the dissatisfaction of but a few Northern fanatics; are continually sending out an'active influence for good look possession of the island and port. On this occasion 
what if all this should be, and we know that this certain a n ar0 und them. This influence is already widely felt l !; e M°ors do not appear to have awaited the attack of 
, I, , ,, , the French, but to have fired upon them before they could 

measure of a great evil should be prevented; shall we, an d is continually spreading. May continued and tncreas- br ing their guns to bear; and the consequence, according 
therefore, vote for Henry Clay and the Whig party ? Our fog success crown their labors in every sphere of their to the French accounts, is, that seventy-eight men, of 
principles demand of us allegiance to the cause of the action , 0 n Monday morning, we took an early leave whom Eeven were officers, have been killed and wounded. 

„ . whale, end a« „ . p„, ..I,,-,, 'he ebola ol _ „„ of „r MM*., SS. ""' I “ 

tion of chattel slavery we have pledged our efforts, not an( j returned home, with our hearts encouraged and [From the European Times.] 

to the possible prevention of it in a certain district of strengthened by the success which had waited upon our Marshal Bugeand is, it is said, to be created a peer by 

country. How, then, can we vote for that man, and that expedition_q. the title of Count d’lsiay. Tlie Globe stales that a letter 

party whom we know are the uncompromising foes of — - has been received from the Marshal, dated the 18th, 

«■ so-,, ."d -ha - s". - 8**; V4» ~ S3 i 

cause except by accident, as in the case before us ? On There is a rumor of a row at an Anti-Slavery meeting U p to the French Government. The Ttmlcmnais also states 
one point, at least, we need no long-drawn arguments, no ] ast week, at Utica. I know nothing of it except from a that hearing of the defeat of his son at Islay, the Empe- 
ingenious sophisms, no cunning misrepresentations, to notice in the New-York Morning News, which speaks of -wUh'himt'mlZinad'e^ 

teach us our duty; that whatever may be the temptation, j t w j lb tbe ribaldry with which the “ privileged classes ” tber rut nor, evidently false, stated that the French Cabi- 


uncommon interest to its advocates. A few very beauti- g mo i e d do. lb. 
ful articles from abroad have already been received, and Mackerel, t, bbl. 
donations of materials for making more ; so that a large j} 0 - ® 

attendance on the weekly sewinr meeting is more than glla °j ct.' b f. bbl. 
ever desirable, as the time of the Fair approaches. Bucksp’t. bbl. 

MARY WESTON, ) n Mass. do. 

SARAH H. COWING, ] Lom ' bo 


sisted that the polls should be re-opened, which was done. ever desirable, as tlie time ol the I? air approaches. 
They are certainly very accommodating in Missouri. sip ad n omcrur f Comi 

Baltimore Clipper. SARAH H. COWING, j 

Battling against the Church .-While the Rev Adam Mil¬ 
ler, attachedto the Methodist Episcopal Conference, was AMERICAN FREE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION, 
officiating in the ministry, on Sabbath last, and preaching The sixth annual meeting of the society will be held 
as a missionary, on Fell’s Point, Baltimore, he was intru- Philadelphia, on the l5ih of Tenth month. To all pr 
ded upon by a fellow named Sehad, who interrupted his sops 1 interested in supplying themselves with prodiictio 
service; dared the reverend gentleman lo a fight; and, iy e e from the guilt of Oppression,—and to the membe 
after being remonstrated with, he went off, threatening to 0 f the Anti-Slavery Societies, an earnest invitation 
summon two “highbinders” to accomplish his purpose in given to be present at this meeting. To the former th 
breaking up the laudible efforts of the clergyman. Sehad t be y may effectively aid in carrying on a work which th 


productions Genesee per 

te members Tr.cy 

nvitation is , . 


invitation is Ohfo,‘found and flat I374 a 443] New-York,bi 
e former that Pennsylvania 4.124 a 4.26 Castile 
k Which they Brandywine 4.50 a 4.75 S 


Millerism Revived .—A writer in the New Bedford 
Mercury stales that some of the followers of Father Mil¬ 
ler, have taken a new start of late, and that several of 
the deluded followers in that vicinity have actually given 
up every temporal concern, to wait for the day when our 
earth is to be burned up. Some of these men have fa¬ 
milies, and they are sufferine from their utter neglect of 
business. Brother Fleming has recently baptized seven 
persons in Newark, and five more in Vernon, New Jer¬ 
sey, the Midnight Cry says. The little band of brethren 
there are steadfast, and holding on to the blessed hope. 


upholding a system which, they wish to destroy. 

JAMES MOTT, Cli’n. Ex. Com. 
Philadelphia, 9th mo. 18th, 1844. 


More Political Nonsense .—A letter writer states the 
during his stay in Jersey a few weeks, he observed seve 
ral cocks stripped of their feajhers by some of tbe Wbigi 


r uiipr rii'flWt nf TO THE ABOLITIONISTS OF EASTERN PENN Wheat, Western and N. 

. K SYLVANIA. York,per bushel, .( 

it ly baptized seven do. Southern new .5 

Vernon, New Jer- Dear friends andfellow laborers .—With hopeful hearts, Rye northern 6 

e band of brethren we have commenced our preparations for our next an- Corn north’n &. Jersey 4 
i the blessed hope, nual fair, resolved that it shall be.greatly superior to |°“i“ rn N .R eiB ; 6 

that of the last year. For the accomplishment of this Oais, northern 2 

writer states that purpose, we are dependent upon you. Will you not do. southern 2 

, he observed seve- a j ve ns ample proof that we have hot relied upon you d01 Nvw-Jersey 

some of the Whigs, j n vain? You cannot need that we should offer you £££*’ c d a- _ 6 ,' 12 


county, amidst the cheers of the barbarians. 


John Ross, the celebrated Cherokee chief, was married 
in the President’s parlor of Hartwell’s Hotel, on Monday- 
evening, to Miss Mary B. Stapler, of Wilmington,U)els- 
ware. He is about 55, and she is only 18 years of age; 


before your mental vision ; and'were you in any danger t 

, of forgetting the sad living picture, it would be frequent- a 0 . w 
1 | y revived by some new odious manifestation of the slave 
U power, or by tbe presence of the fugitive, crossing,in the 
* haste of terror, your brighter path, Orinoco 

! Nor need we presept, to .you arguments in favor ofthis Mexican 


belongs to the Societyof Friends, or did. Her father was faj „ been a source'.of great pecuniary profit, as ^‘ cu ™’ w> * Am . Sax . y . 45 a 47 

formerly a highly respectable Quaker merchant of Ph.ia- , u & of lhe treasnrer of lhe Philadelphia Female First sort 1844 lb 10 « 12 Jo.' merino JO « « 

delphta. Ross is supposed to be worth half a .million, Anti . slavery Society show. The principal part of the HORNS. Polled, .uperfma- 88 a 37 

and-the bride’s family were gratified by the alliance. profit deriv( ( (I from / bcm have passed into the treasury of °^ httndrei1 25 . « 

Poisoning .—The Salem (Ohio) Register, mentions a the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Society, of which you are __1--- . — 

mor ihat five persons had died at Georgetown, Ohio, members. In asking your assistance, then, we arc but _ 

>m eating poisoned watermelons, Ihe owner of a patch asking you, to aid our common cause, through the agen- THE SOCIETV OF FRIENDS. 

i trims plugged and inserted a, poisonous drug into a cies which you have constituted.^ You have- nobly re- Uoricht m e n shat, be astonished at this, and tbe innoct.ii shall sit 

imber, in consequence of numerous depredations on his s,ponded to onr calls, in other ycats. ,Have you not com- U s ( . , t ( | 1B bypocrite.— M. xvi). 8. 

onnda menced our second decade with renewed ardor and in- 1 b . 

0UnUS ’ orpared relf-sncrifice ? Will vou not evince it hv immedi- Abhor detraction, the sin of fallen angels, amt the worst of tall™ 


whatever seeming good we may hope to achieve, this always treat the Abolitionists. This print, which is the net had set a price of 2,000,000 francs upon his head, 
is very clear,—that if we would help tile slave, it shall leader of the “young and fearless democracie” of New- [t was senerally believed that the Emperor would now 
be by keeping strictly to the narrow path of right, winch York, is shocked almost to tears at any departure from France^wffiing^o^dhere tlTtlitie^qriainaU^offfred 3 
Anti-Slavery has marked out for us, certain that in doing t he most courteous and gentlemanly bearing and language The Moniteur Parisien announces that copies of tlie let- 
this we are doing that which shall result in good, and not 0 n the part of its political opponents, and sometimes ,ers exchanged between the Emperor and his son were 

leaving the good we would do to the accident of a doubt- even reads a lecture on good breeding lo its own rougher j™ nd a ‘" y farther e^enc^of Uie inlncerityof IheEmpe- 

ful contingency. Better even that Texas should be an- coadjutors. It is, however, held to be no breach of ror’s pacific professions. A large convoy of gunpowder 
nexed, so that we do our duty, than that failing in that, Christian or gentlemanly bearing to treat the Abolition- has also been intercepted. The Debats questions the au- 
we shall prevent Annexation, and lose lhe only power j sts an d all that concerns them, with the utmost con- i b . entl ® lty °J tbe ? ew i. of tb ® = a P ture ol A, ? del ^ ad f' 
.... , The Revue de Pans affirms that the preparations for the 

which is ours, and the hope of the slave,-a^sten, un- tempt. visit o| - the King of the French t0 lhis country have not 

yielding, uncompromising adherence to the Right, and • v — ■' : been countermanded. The King’s present purpose is 

faith therein, which shall in the end overcome all obsta- EDWIN FUSSELL. said t0 be lo , eave Treport f or England early in October, 

cles, and bring the triumph of our cause, though we may Da. Fussell is an accredited agent of the American Unlike the demonstration in Tangier, the affair at Mo- 
1 \ ci on A nnmmonnoc hi* loKnuo tu;* sadore is remarkable, not merely for the bombardment of 

see not how.— g. Anti-Slavery Society, and commences ins labors this Moorisb batter j es , but for the destruction of the town it- 

week in Central New-York. He is a warm and uncorn- Se if s which appears, from the terms employed in thede- 
THE CONVENTION AND FAIR AT MILFORD. promising friend of the slave’s cause, and has proved his spatch of the Prince, to have been completely reduced to 
One of the most successful Anti-Slavery Conventions devotion by many and great sacrifices, particularly in Indi- gtriOT^Mpect toffirtrensactffin "\nd* f Shm 

that it was ever my good fortune to attend, was held in ana, from which State he has been driven by pro-slavery be t rue) jt bas already produced an important crisis in the 
Milford, Massachusetts, on Saturday and Sunday, the mobocracy. We commend him to the hospitality, and ask relations between Great Britain and France. It is stated 


h asking you, to aid bur common cause, through the agen- X'HE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

a cies which'you have constituted. You have nobly re- . . „ .. 

s sponded to our calls, in other yeats. .Have you not com- e ' n ” 0C,:,I 

menced our second decade with renewed ardor and m- 1 ,l 

creased self-sacrifice ? Will you not evince it by immedi- Abhordetraction, the sin of Men angels, and the worst of tali™ 
;! ately beginning, witkus, preparations for the fairofl844? men.—Wm. Penn. 

•* Labor, each according to your ability or inclipatiop, to VTARRATIVE oflhe Proceedings of the Monthly Meet- 
■- let each do something. AU marketable. commodities, Di j n g 0 f New-York, nnd their Subsequent Confirmation 
s useful or ornamental, will be gratefully received. If our by tbe Quarterly and Yearly Meetings, in the case off 
-• contributors will send, with their manufactures, a state- Isaac T. Hopper. Just published, and for sale at this 
e ment of the cost of the materials of each, the committee office. No. 143 Nassau street, New-York; and at the 
11 estimating tbe labor expended on them, will be careful An ti-Slavery Office, No. 31 North Fifth street, Pbiiadel- 
7 to prevent any article from being sold at a price below pb j a . 
its value. A very large part of the articles sold, yield a 

fair profit. If any of otifc friends in the-'country, will ■„ -n re yr PAT TtfJ o RS 1 

• come and superintend lhe sale of their articles, they will I'LilsL. HUhUM, 

be most welcome; and their aid truly valuable. TUST received, 1 case fine calicoes. Also, 2 cases fine 

i) „„„ nnnltw sial] wn< not as « nbirtinff mnsMnst together with a large assortment o 


Important, if True .—The Cincinnati Commercial sa 
We learn that a gentleman of this city has made an i 
portant discovery in making a new species of light, s 
passing, it is said, the Bude or Drummond. As soon 
the patent can be procured, it will be put in use he 
One lamp, at the heightof 200 feet, will light the wh 
city. The brilliancy is said to be equal to tbe sun 
noon, and the material cheaper than that used for e 


one year. fair profit. If any ot our triends in me country, win FREE O A L I ; C O B S 1 

Th. Sima 0.'". Sb.. Fair .f War.™,,, tat JUST Al.a.2 ..... ... 

cultural Society commences on Tuesday, October 8th, ^e are sorry to sav that our poultry stall was not as J shirting musiins; together with a large assortment o 
and continues three days. weU f urn ished as usual last.year. Will not abolitionists other free dry goods, at reduced prices, Kholesaleand ie. 

Dr. Buchanan has returned to Louisville, *Ky. and is who are preparing produce for their own tables or the tail. CHARLES^WISE)^ 

lecturing in that place on his favorite science of Neu- market, remember, and give us a practical proof that Northwest corner Arch and Ftft streets 

ro l ogy , they remember the physically and spiritually starved Philadelphia, 8th, mo. 17th 1843. ti. 
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For the National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

A DREAM. 

Last night I saw thee in a vision, 

Sister dear! thongh as a child of earth 
I saw thee still, yet thou wert pale, and meel;, 

And beauteous. Disease had been thy portion; 
Within its grasp long thou hadst lain, 

But thou wert risen, calm and sweet, 

And chastened by suffering. Thy gentleness 
And goodness, with thy returning health, 

Shed quiet happiness and peaceful joy 
Around the hearts of those who anxiously 
Had watched thee, and with the tenderest care 
Administered restoratives which promised now 
Their wishes to fulfill. Still suffering 
From debility, the extent of thy apartment 
Yet thou couldst not go, unaided; 

And to assist thee was my happy task, 

Upon my arm to have thee gently rest, 

And bear thee to the casement, that the 
Bright sunlight might again have access 
To thy soul, and wake the gladness there, 

Which in the curtained chamber for weeks 
Seemed to have slumbered. Yes, again 
Was that rich stream of joyousness, 

(The sure companion of a true 

And virtuous life,) to be permitted to gush forth. 

Now that affection’s chalice was withdrawn. 

’Twas thus I saw thee, my beloved, 

My lost one !—and oh ! what joy was mine! 

But ’twas of short duration,—the morning came— 
“The voices of the night” were fled, 

And with them my bright vision ! 

A rosy day of June was ushered in, 

But a deep shadow was upon my soul, 

Which it was powerless to dispel! 

The dark reality had chased away 
My sweet delusion, and it said, 

’Twas all a dream I 

All? No! not all.' 

That fell disease had marked thee 

For its victim, that thou hadst suffered much. 

And patiently and meekly bore it— 

That thou wert pale,—and beautiful,— 

That anxious friends had gathered round 
Thy couch, and striven to afford relief— 

This, this was real. But oh 1 the brightness 
Of my vision, thy happy convalescence— 

And the full hope of thy returning health. 

That thy meridian loveliness might yet 
More fully bloom—was all, alas! a dream I 

The measure of this life for thee is over! 

Thy mission here has ended! Unto its 
Final resting-place, that bourne from whence 
None ever return, thy form has been 
Consigned!—and freed from its clay tenement, 

,Thy spirit to its genial clime has flown ! A. 
Chester Co. Pa. 6th mo. 1843. 

From an English Magazine. 

THE POOR-HOUSE. 

BV BARRY CORNWALL. 

Close at the edge of a busy town, 

A huge quadrangular mansion stands;; 

Its rooms are all filled with the parish poor; 

Its walls are built by pauper hands; 

And the pauper old and the pauper young 
Peer out, through the grates, in sullen bands. 

Behind, is a patch of earth, by thorns 

Fenced in frofn the moor’s wide marshy plains; 

By the side is a gloomy lane, that steals 
To, a quarry now filled with years of rains; 

But within, within ! there Poverty scowls. 

Nursing in wrath her brood of pains. 

Enter and look 1 In the high-walled yards 
Fierce men are pacing the barren ground; 

Enter the long bare chambers! girls 
And women are sewing, without a sound— 

Sewing from morn till the dismal eve, 

And not a laugh or a song goes round. 

No communion—no kind thought 

Dwells in the pauper’s breast of care; 

Nothing but pain in the greivous past— 

Nothing to come but the black despair 
Of- bread in prison, bereft of friends, 

Or hungry, out in the open air! 

Where is the bright-haired eirl that once 
With her peasant sire was used to play ? 

Where is the boy whom his mother blessed, 

Whose eyes were a light on her weary way ? 
Apart—baried out (so the law ordains)— 

Barred out from each other by night and by day. 

Letters they teach in their infant schools; 

But where are the lessons the great Qod taught ? 
Lessons, that to the parent bind— 

Habits of duly—love unboughl ? 

Alas 1 small good will be learned in schools 

Where Nature is trampled and turned to naught. 

Seventeen summers, and where the girl 
Who never grew up at her father’s knee ? 

Twenty autumnal storms have nursed 
The pauper’s boyhood, and where is he? 

She earneth her bread in (be(midnight lanes; 

He toilelh in chains by the Southern Sen. 

0 Power 1 0 Prudence 1 Law !—look down 
From your heights on-the pining Poor below 1 
0 sever no hearts which God hath joined 
Together on earth, for weal and wo! 

0 Senators grave! grave truths may be, 

Which ye have not learned, nor deigned to know. 

0 Wealth! come forth with an open hand ! 

0 Charity 1 speak with a softer sound 1 
Yield pity to Age—to tender Youth— 

To Love, wherever its home be found ! 

But I cease—for I hear, in the night to come, 

The cannon’s blast, and the rebel’s drum, 

Shaking the firm-set English ground ! 

From the Dublin Nation. 

PATIENCE. 

Be patient, Oh, be patient t put. your ear against the 
earth; 

Listen, there how noiselessly the germ o’ the seed has 
birth ; 

How noiselessly and gently it upheaves its little way, 
Till it parts the scarcely broken ground, and the blade 
stands up in the day I 
Be patient, Oh, be patient! the germs of mighty thought 
Must have their silent undergrowth, must underground 
be wrought; 

But as sure as ever there’s a Power that makes the grass 
appear, 

Ourland shall be green with Liberty, the blade-time shall 
be here. 

Be patient, Oh, be patient! go and watch the wheat-ears 
grow ! 

So imperceptibly, that ye can mark nor change, nor 
throe; 

Day.after day,—day after day, till the ear is fully grown; 
And then, again, day after day, till the ripened field is 

Be patient. Oh, be patient! though yet our hopes are 
green, 

The harvest-fields of Freedom shall be crowned with the 
sunny sheen : 

Be ripening 1 be ripening 1 mature your silent way, 

Till the whole broad land is tongued with fire, on Free¬ 
dom’s harvest-day ! 


Jllis editing. 


THE DEMON’S GAME OF Cl 

A CHRONICLE OF FLANDERS, OF THE 


The Lord of Clairmarais no longer doubted his 
calamity; for up to this moment he would not give 
credit to the crimes of which the dying old 
had accused the lady. “ Satan,” cried he, < 
whelmed with indignation and despair, “ Satan, I 
abandon to thee the parricide, the faithless wife, and 
the castle which she has profaned with her pre¬ 
sence.” 

I accept the offering,” said Brudemer—and at 
same moment a crown of fire flickered around 


r. Prologue. 


s en prose.”— [Histoire de Richard- \ 


The Lord of Clairmarais had departed for the 
chase at the matin hour. The lady, his wife, occu¬ 
pied the leisure of a long autumnal evening in em¬ 
broidering, in her oratory, a veil of cloth of gold, a 
precious tissue dedicated as an ornament to the 
miraculous chase of the blessed Saint Berlin. Her 
tirewomen worked around her in silence, for their 
mistress was too stalely to converse with them, or 
even to permit their voices to he heard, save when 
she commanded. 

nore than.a hour, the breeze had ceased to 
bear to the castle the last tones of the curfew, sound¬ 
ed from the belfry of St. Omer, a village about half | 
league distant, when suddenly the blast of a horn 
is heard at the postern of the castle. There w 
something indescribably wild and singular in t 
sound, which caused the attendants to shudder as t 
sound reached their ears. A page who hastened 
ascertain the cause, returned and informed his m 
tress that a knight of lofty bearing, calling himselfl 
the Lord Brudemer, craved her hospitality. 

i poor peasant in mortal peril had been 
mourning in the edge of the fosse, the lady of Clair- 
would not have permitted the draw-bridge tc 
be lowered, that he might find an asylum in the cas¬ 
tle ; but not so with a noble lord. She ordered him 
to be admitted into the chateau, and conducted into 
her presence. 

In the meantime, as custom demanded, she pro¬ 
ceeded with her own hands to prepare the hippo- 
eras, which she always offered to a guest in token of | 
welcome, and she had scarcely poured the beverage 
into a goblet when the Lord Brudemer was intro¬ 
duced by the page. He approaceed the lady with 
that noble and becoming courtesy which distinguish¬ 
es knights of lofty lineage, and began by politely 
thanking her for the hospitality shfi had bestowed 

I lost my way to this domain,” said he : “ A short 

e since I bewailed the alarm of my steed, which 
separated me from my train, bewildered me amidst 
marshes and ravines hard by this forest, hut since I 
have the happiness of being admitted to the pre¬ 
sence of such marvellous beauty, I regard fatigue, 
danger, and anxiety no longer.” 

At first there was something rough and disagreea¬ 
ble in the voice of the stranger, hut the impression 
was speedily removed by the grace which mingled it 
his manner. 

The tirewomen, who in conformity with the cus- 
rn of the time, had withdrawn to the end of the 
ill, so that they could perceive all that passed, 
without being able to hear any portion of the con¬ 
versation, remarked in whispers to each other on the 
rich apparel of Brudemer, his elegant tournure, the 
regularity of his features, and the wild expression of 
his fiery glances. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that the lady 
the castle should find an inexpressible charm in t 
society of her guest, when it is considered that she 
had no other society than vassals of lowly birth 
whose discourse was confined to tedious recitals of 
the battles and tourneys, in which the old lord, her 
husband mingled, and who shone far more; 

'or in the field, than a galliard in the hall. 

Skillfully availing himself of these advantages, 
Brudemer soon mingled in his conversation more of 
flattery and tenderness, than even thechivalric man- 
rs of the lime permitted, while the lady, usually 
proud and disdainful, subdued by a power she 
could not resist, listened at first without indignation, 
and afterwards with an emotion, which constantly 
increased. 

Placing himself as if accidentally in a position 
which concealed the movement from the tirewomen, 
he took possession of a fair hand which was not with¬ 
drawn, and raised it tenderly to his lips. It would 
be difficult to describe the sensation of the lady- 
fierce and terrible fire painfully circulated in herve 
—it pressed upon her brow, it struggled in her heav¬ 
ing chest. She experienced none of that delicious 
languor, that indescribable intoxication, the sweet 
,yet cruel symptoms of love; it was rather like the 
ijagony, the cold, and shuddering chill of a dying sin- 
'ner, or the horrible stupefaction with which a pil¬ 
grim beholds fastened upon him the mortal gaze of 
a basilisk. 

In her confusion the lady of Clairmarais permit¬ 
ted the veil which she was embroidering, to fall. 

if such a scarf were granted to me,” said 
Brudemer, “if she whose fair hands have fashioned 
it. would accept me for her champion, how many 
lances would I shiver in her honor on the battle field 
id in the tournament.” 

She snatched it up with a convulsive movement 
and said, “ ’tis yours.” Brudemer carried it 
lips to conceal a horrid smile which he could nt 
press, but he suddenly cast it from him with a shud¬ 
der of terror, as if it had been living fire. Now, the 
Chaplain had examined it that very evening after 
vespers—and while his hands were still n 
holy water. 

Quickly recovering from this emotion, Brudemer ap- 
troached still nearer to the lady, and said, lowering 
tis voice, “I was guided to your castle by an old 
nan who in great haste demanded to see the Lord 
of Clairmarais. He wails at the postern to commu¬ 
nicate to him an important secret, and one which 
[concerns you nearly.” 

The lady grew pale at these words. 

“lam informed,” continued Brudemer, “of the 
motives which impel him so earnestly to see your 
rd. It is, as he assures me, to reveal a mystery to 
m ; a mystery which will produce great changes 
the manor of Clairmarais.” 

“ The lady,” said he, “ caused me to be driven ig- 
nominiously from the castle. She threatened me 
with a dungeon if I returned. The ingrate ! I will 
deprive her of the titles and the riches of which 
’ is so proud.” 

As I would not give credit to his threats, he rela¬ 
ted to me that his wife was the nurse of Count 
D’Erin’s daughter, that, the infant had died, he alone 
having knowledge of the fact, that he had substitu¬ 
ted you, his own child, in the cradle of the young 
Countess, who was dead, and that you had been 
brought up and married as the daughter of the Count 
D’Erin. He has furnished me with numerous and 
creditable proofs of hi-fraud. 

“ This secret once known, the Lord of Clairmi 
is will hasten to repudiate a vassal, the daughti 
an ignoble hind who has deceived him.” 

The lady wrung her hands in despair! 

“ Listen,” continued Brudemer, lowering his voit _ 
it more, but speaking so distinctly that his listener 
st not a syllable of his discourse, “ listen—the old 
man, wrapped in his mantle, sleeps at the postern— 
this dagger—come.” 

" My father!” 

—No, you are right,” replied Brudemer, 
quiet irony, “ who knows ? They may perhaps ad¬ 
mit you among the tirewomen of the new bride of) 
the Lord of Clairmarias. At the worst you may but 
be condemned to a convent.” 

The lady suddenly started up, signed to her 
en in prohibition of their following her, and giving 
her hand to Brudemer, they took their way to the 
postern together. 

After having pursued the amusement of the chase 
all day, the Lord of Clairmarais turned his footsteps 
towards the warm hearth, and the side of his beau¬ 
tiful dame, whither his wishes now earnestly has¬ 
tened him. 

So eager was he to arrive, that he had left his 
tendants somewhat behind him, when suddenly his 
horse refused to advance, reared and exhibited sigt 
of great alarm. The old lord was forced to di 
mount, when, wliat was his grief and surprise! the 
foster father of his wife lay there, extended motion- 
ss, with a ghastly wound in his breast. 

The attendants gathered around him, and reme¬ 
dies were instantly applied which proved not inef¬ 
fectual. He opened his eyes, raised himself with 
great effort, and applying his mouth to the ear of the 
Lord of Clairmarais lie murmured with a /altering 
te words which caused the Castellan to 
shudder with horror. He fell hack and expired. 

The old lord, without uttering a word, proceeded 
immediately to the oratory, where he found his wife. 
Her brow colored with a deadly pallor, she was seat¬ 
ed before a small table, and the better to conceal her 
dreadful agitation, she affected to be playing a game 
of chess with Brudemer. 

The latter, upon beholding the Lord of Clairma- 
is, uttered a shout of horrible laughter. The lady 
partook of this execrable hilarity—such a laugh 
could only be extorted by the most terrible suffering. 

Translated for the Southern Literary Messenger, 
from “Chroniques et Traditions sninaturelles de la 
Flandre—par Mr. S. Henry Berthoud.” 


More than two hundred years had passed sinct 
Lord of Clairmarais had died in the odor of sanctity 
he Abbey of Saint Berlin, when a friar of the or¬ 
der of Saint Benoist inquired of a resident of Saint 
Omer the name of a forest surrounded by immense 
marshes. 

Our lady and the saints protect you,” replied the 
townsman, devoutly crossing himself. “It is 
castle of Clairmarais, an accursed spot, haunted by 
Satan. Every night it is illuminated with a sudden 
blaze—every night the Devil, and I know not what 
other apparitions betake themselves thither in their 
fiery chariots. 

“ If we are to believe the old people, the Demon 
ho inhabits the castle is named Brudemer, and he 
forces those foolish persons who venture thither, tc 
play at chess, staking their souls against the domain, 
and all the treasures it contains. You can readily 
imagine that no one yet has been able to overcome 
the Devil, and that consequently no one has eve: 
turned from Clairmarais." 

The monk listened in silence; and after a few 
ments’reflection, he proceeded with a firm step to¬ 
wards the diabolical castle. He encountered nt 1 
stacle, and forthwith established himself in an orato- 
richly furnished, where he perceived a small 
e, on which were placed a chess-board, and the 
□us pieces of the game. 

While the monk examined these objects, which 
e increasing darkness began to render somewhat 
indistinct, a vivid light suddenly illuminated the ors 
lory, and at the same instant he wassuwouhded by 
crowd of servants, of pages, and of tirewomen, cloth- 
n an antique fashion. All performed their 
duties in silence, their very footsteps being : 
dible, and yet more marvellous, their forms ca 
shadow when they passed before the light. 

Soon afterwards there slowly approached a Lord 
ichly appareled, who bore emblazoned on his ’ 
blet in armonial guise a shield with two forks s 
ith this device, “ Brudemer .” On his arm leaned 
a female—still young, whose lovely countenance 
covered \vith a mortal paleness, while eight pages 
followed, bending beneath the weight of four heavy 
coffers filled with gold. 

Brudemer placed himself at. the chess table, and 
signed, to the monk to be seated opposite. The lat¬ 
ter obeyed, and the two commenced playing, with- 
' exchanging a word. 

y a skillful combination, the monk believed that 
he had given mate to his adversary, when the pale 
lady, who had remained behind Brudemer, leaning 
upon the back of his huge arm-chair, bent towards 
him and pointed with her finger to a pawn, 
face of the game was at once changed, and the monk 
found himself in danger of being vanquished. 
__t this turn of affairs, Brudemer and the lady 
burst into peals of laughter, while the rest ofthe 
ghastly occupants of the oratory who had gro 
themselves around the combatants, joined in 
fearful revelry, which no human language cal 

The monk began to repent of his temerity—a cold 
sweat bathed his forehead, and he would have given 
the world to have been at that moment safe in his 
[convent. Nevertheless, he did not despair of the di- 
goodness, and mentally invoked the blessed pa- 
St. Benoist, for a miracle alone could extricate 
from his dangerous position. Suddenly, and by 
a celestial inspiration, he perceived that a new com¬ 
bination could still secure to him the game, and he 
pushed forward the pawn which accomplished it, 
the shouts of laughter which echoed around 
'ere changed into terrific yells, and then he 
heard and saw nothing more. 

The monk having passed ihe entire night in pray- 
, at length hailed the approach of day with a joy 
at can easily be imagined. He found in the place 
:cupied the evening before by the pale lady, a 
skeleton covered with the fragments of a rich fe¬ 
male garb. 

Remaining the undisputed possessor of the castle, 
and the wealth it contained, lie caused a monastery 
to be erected on the unhallowed spot, and was . 
pointed the superior. At present but a few faint 
vestiges can be discovered of the cloister, which was 
destroyed at the epoch of the revolution. 

~ ich is the legend of the Demon’s Game of Chess. 
How much do I regret my inability to recount it in 
the simple patois, and with the apparently sincere 
credulity of the good old dame who related it to me 
one autumnal night, in a poor hovel illumined by the 
rays of a solitary lamp, and the ruddy glow of the 
fire, while the rain fell in torrents, and the wind 
rushed groaning through the immense forest of Clair- 


THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 

An extract from a piece, in the form of a farce, 
titled, “ The House of Mourning,” in which the es¬ 
tablishment of shops in London, exclusively for the 
sale of mourning attire, is exposed to playful sa¬ 
tire. A shop of this kind, painted black outside, af¬ 
ter the fashion of a Parisian Matson de Deuil, at¬ 
tracts the attention of a country squire and his lady, 
and, influenced by curiosity, they forthwith entered 
the establishment. Ebony chairs being placed for 
accommodation, they are addressed by a young man 
in black, who speaks across the counter, with the 
solemn air and tone of a clergyman at a funeral. 

May I have the melancholy pleasure of serving 
you, madam ?” 

Lady—I wish to look at some mourning. 

Shopman—Certainly, by all means. A relict, I 
presume. 

Lady—Yes, a widow, sir. A poor friend of mine 
who has lost her husband. 

Shopman—Exactly so—for a deceased partner. 
How deep would you choose to go, ma’am ? Do 
you wish to be very poignant? 

Lady—Why, I suppose crape and bombazine, un¬ 
less they’ve gone out of fashion. But you had better 
show me some different sorts. 

Shopman—Certainly, by all means. We have a 
very extensive assortment, whether for family, co 
or complimentary mourning, including the latest 
velties from the continent. 

Lady—Yes, I should like to see them. 

Shopman—Certainly; here is one, ma’am, just 
imported—a widow’s silk— watered, as you per¬ 
ceive, to match the sentiment; it is called “Incon¬ 
solable,” and is very much in vogue in Paris for ma 
trimonial bereavements. 

Squire—Looks rather flimsy, though, not likely 
to last long—eh, sir ? 

Shopman—A little slight, sir—rather a delicate 
texture, but mourning ought not to last forever, 
sir? 

Squire—No, it seldom does, especially the violent 
sorts. 

Lady—La ! Jacob, do hold your tongue, what do 
you know about fashionable affliction ? But never 
mind him, sir; it’s only his way. 

Shopman—Certainly, by all means. As to mourn- 

g, ma’am, there has been a great deal, a very greal 
deal, indeed, this season, and several new fabrics 
have been introduced, to meet the demand of fa¬ 
shionable tribulation. 

Lady—And all in the French style? 

Shopman—Certainly ; of course, ma’am. They 
excel in the funebre. Here, for instance, is an arti¬ 
cle for the deeply afflicted. A black crape, expressly 
adapted to the profound style of mourning—makes 
up very sombre and interesting. 

Lady—I dare say it does, sir. 

Shopman—Would you allow me, ma’am, to cut 
off a dress ? 

Squire—You had better cut me off first. 

Shopman—Certainly, sir; by all means. Or, if 
you would prefer a velvet, ma’am — 

Lady—Is it proper, sir, to mourn in velvet? 

Shopman—O quite ! certainly. Just coming in. 
Now, here is a very rich one—real Genoa—and a 
splendid black. We call it the luxury of wo. 

Lady—very expensive, of course. 

Shopman—Only eighteen shillings a yard, and a 
-jperb quality ; in short, fit for the handsomest 
style of domestic calamity. 

Squire—Whereby, I suppose, sorrow gets more 
superfine as it goes upwards in life ? 

Shopman—Certainly; yes, sir; by all means; at 
least, a finer texture. The mourning of poor peo¬ 
ple is very coarse—very—quite different from that of 
persons of quality. Canvass to crape, sir! 

Lady—To he sure it is ! And as to the change of 

ess, sir, I suppose you have a great variety of half 
mourning? 

Shopman—0, infinite—the largest stock in town. 
Full, and half, and quarter, and half quarter mourn¬ 
ing, shaded off, if I may say so, like an India ink 
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drawing, from a grief prononce , 

Lady—Then, sir, please to let me se 
mourning. 

Shopman—Certainly. But the gentleman oppo- 
te superintends the intermediate sorrow depar 

Squire—What, the young fellow yonder in pep¬ 
per and salt ? 

Shopman—Yes, sir; in the gray suit. (Calls 
across.) Mr. Dawe, show the nquiral tints! 

[The squire and his lady cross the shop and take 
ats vis a vis Mr. Dawe, who affects the pensive ra¬ 
ther than the solemn.] 

Shopman—You wish to inspect some halfmourn- 
ig, madam ? 

Lady—Yes; the newest patterns. 

Shopman—Precisely; in the second stage ofdis- 
ess. As such, ma’am, allow me to recommend 
this satin, intended for grief when it has subsided— 
alleviated, you see, ma’am, from a dead black to a 
dull color! 

Squire—As a black horse alleviates into a gray 
one, after he’s clipped. 

Shopman—Exacily so, sir. A Parisian novelty, 
a’ara. It’s called “ Settled Grief," and is very 
much worn by ladies, of a certain age, who do not 
itend to embrace Hymen a second time. 

Squire—Old women, mayhap, about seventy! 
Shopman—Exactly so, tsir, or thereabouts. Not 
but what some ladies, ma’am, set in for sorrow much 
er; indeed, in the prime of life; and for such 
cases it’s very durable wear. 

Lady—Yes, it seems very stout. 

Shopman—But perhaps, madam, that is too lugu- 
bre. Now, there is another—not exactly black, but 
shot with a warmish tint, to suita wo moderated 
by time. We have sold several pieces of it. That 
little nuance de rose in it—the French call it a 
earn of comfort—is very attractive. 

After a little more chat of this kind, the pair are 
own into a back room, hung with black, and deco-i 
rated with looking-glasses in black frames. A show- 
woman in deep mourning is in attendance. 
Show-woman — Your melancholy pleasu 

Lady—Widows’ ean^ 

Squire—flumph !—‘nun’s plnmp, any hot 
Show-woman—This is the newest style, rn 
Lady—Bless me ! fhr a widow ? Isn’t it rather— 
yob know, rather a little— 

Squire—Rather frisky in its frilligigs! 
Show-woman—Not for the mode, ma’am. Afflic¬ 
tion is very much modernized, and admits more gout 
than formerly. Some ladies, indeed, for their mourn¬ 
ing grief wear rather a plainer cap—but for evening 
sot-row this is not at all loo omee. French taste has 
introduced very considerable alleviation—for exam¬ 
ple, the “sympathizer.” 

Squire—Where is he ? 

Show-woman—This muslin rusche, ma’am, in¬ 
stead of the plain band. 

Lady—Yes, a very great improvement, certainly. 
Show-woman—Would you like to try it, 

Here is a lovely pattern, all done by h’atid- 
quisite piece of work - - 
Squire—Better than a noisy one! 

Show-woman—Here is another, ma’am—the last 
toyelty. “The “ Larmoyante,” with a fling 
artificial tears, you perceive, in mock pearl, 
sweet, prettv idea, ma’am. 

Squire—But rather scrubby, I should think, 
eyes. 

Show-woman—O dear, no, sir! if yon,mean t 
ning. The wet style of grief is quite gone 
quite! 

Squire—O! and a dry cry is the genteel thing. 
But come, ma’am, come, or we shall be too late for 
the exhibitions. 

Curiosity being now appeased, the lady leave! 
the shop witli her plain-spoken husband, who 
turning back, takes a last look at the premises. 

Squire—Humph ! And so that’s a Mason de Dool 
Well, if its all the Same to you, ma’am, I’d rathe: 
die in the country, and be universally lamented, afi 
ter the old fashion—for, as to Londo 
the new French modes of mourning, and the “Day 
and Warren” style of blackening the premises, i 
does seem to me that, before long, all sorrow will be 
sham Abraham, and the House of Mourning a regu¬ 
lar farce. 


From the Correspondence of the National Intelligencer. 

CAMPBELL, THE POET. 

New-York, September 5, 1844. 

. The recent decease ofthe poet, Campbell, and the 
accounts of his interment in Westminster Abbey, 
have called forth many articles in the papers upon 
his life and writings; and, as everything connected 
with such a man is invested with more or less of in¬ 
terest, I have thought that a description of a visii 
paid him last summer might not be unacceptable, 
the absence of other news. I had been furnished 
with a letter to him from a friend, and, soon alter 
my arrival in London, I inquired for his place of re¬ 
sidence, but found it was not so generally known as 
was to be expected; for, during the latter years oil 
his life he lived very much in retirement, owing, 
perhaps, in part to his age and infirmities, and in 
part to narrow pecuniary circumstances. At last I 
found him in one of those small cottage-like yellow 
brick houses which abound in and about Pimlico, a 
part of the metropolis at no great distance from the 
parks and palaces, but not much frequented by stran¬ 
gers. A servant girl opened the door, but had scarce¬ 
ly replied to my question, “ Is Mr. Campbell at 
home ?” before the little parlor door opened, and the 
poet himself appeared, and invited me to a 

while he read my letter. Fie was of medium_, 

rather inclined to corpulency, with an intelligent, 
though rather stern countenance, and did not look 
more than fifty years old, though it may have been 
in part owing to the wig he wore. I do not think 
any one would have been impressed, from his ap¬ 
pearance, with the fact that be was in the presence 
of the author of the “Pleasures of Hope.” He 
was rather slovenly dressed, and the room in which 
we were seated was plainly furnished with a table, 
a settee, and two or three chairs. A copy of Hum¬ 
boldt’s Travels in South America, on the table, was 
the only literary appurtenance. 

After reading the letter, he made some inquiries 
after Mr. G—y, and the Colonization Society, in 
which he seemed somewhat interested. I thought 
his manner, at first, somewhat blunt, but as the con¬ 
versation proceeded, this wore off, and there was a 
slight Scotch brogue in his utterance which was not 
unpleasant. He remarked that he had formerly 
seen a great many Americans, but that of late years 
he had spent much of his time at Boulogne, and 
had not seen many strangers while there. He liked 
Boulogne, because it afforded retirement, sea-air, 
and good schools. He had a niece at school there, 
and in her he fell much interested, and thought, he 
should soon pay her a visit. Returning to the sub¬ 
ject of America, I remarked that every person there 
took an interest in his writings, and that I thought, 
f he had never visited the country, he would he 
gratified in so doing, and would receive a cordial re¬ 
ception. He replied that he should have visited 
America if he had not suffered so much from 
sickness as to find the voyage a serious impediment; 
that he felt a particular interest in the country, be¬ 
cause heconsidered himself as in some sense allied 
to the Indians, being connected with the Randolphs, 
who were descendants of Pocahontas; adding, that 
he had taken much pleasure, in reading the his¬ 
tory of Virginia. He thought Patrick Henry a re¬ 
markable matt, though he had never seen any ex¬ 
tended life of him. Observing that, he seemed to he 
well acquainted with American history, I ventured 
to ask what first suggested to him (he story of Wy¬ 
oming as the subject for a poem. “ Simply,” said 
he, “from reading Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia.” 

I remarked that that book seemed to be very gene¬ 
rally known to Europeans. “Yes,” he replied, “it 
would not read as well now as it did when it first 
made its appearance, for the subject was new, and 
Jefferson’s semi-philosophical and semi-visionary 
character, derived, as was thought, from his famili¬ 
arity with the French revolutionists, invested every 
thing he had at any time written with a deep ir" 
rest. He was a forcible writer, and in the book _ 
ferred to, gave belter accounts of the Indians than I 
have seen elsewhere.” 

The conversation turned to Dickens, and his work 

i America, which he thought bad given him no r 
putaiion, though he could not speak from his ou 
judgment of its merits, never having read it.- 
" Dickens acted foolishly,” said he ; “ he came 

te me before he went, and told me he was going 
try and get a copy-right law. I told him it was a 
nonsense; that he could not expect to succeed. The 
Americans were not going to concede that privilege 
so (easily, and give up at once all the advantages of 
chiap publication—certainly nut until those States ! 
on the Continent, nearer home, who now pirate 
largely, had shown an example. Indeed, in 
case I do not find the sale of mv books injured very 
much; for travellers on the Continent pick up a 
cheap edition, get interested in it, and when they re¬ 
turn, buy a good copy for their libraries, which they 


would otherwise never have thought of doing. And 
of our authors have made money by the Ame- 
pubiications; Bulwer, for insiance, is a sly dog, 
and knows how to play his cards, and has in almost 
every instance succeeded in getting a pretty good ad¬ 
vance for his proofs. I never did; they have sem 
number of American editions of my poems, 
— - of them well got up, but never any money. 

1 never made any effoit, however. We should all 
of us do better if we would publish cheaper editions. 
My illustrated edition of poems sells for-gui¬ 

neas, but I have lately published one for half a 
crown, which sells well.” I told him that, although 
Dickens had acted prematurely, and in an injudi¬ 
cious manner, I thought our American authors were 
inclined to second a well-directed effort for a copy¬ 
right law; and that the booksellers, who had here¬ 
tofore opposed it, would now find it for their interest 
to advocate it, since the competition in cheap pub¬ 
lications was breaking down the publishers of those 
kind of works as well as those who primed better 
editions; but that the,order of things had been fair¬ 
ly reversed, for I had observed everywhere in Eng¬ 
land cheap reprints of American works. “Yes,” 
said he, “ we reciprocate the compliment, and, 
though your literature is in its infancy, you have 
some very sensible writers. Cooper has a high rt 
putation, and justly. I have read one or two of h 
books, and they are almost the only novels I ev« 
did read. Irving’s Sketch Book interested me, an 
I mean to reatl his Columbus. I remarked that 
Cooper had made himself unpopular with some of 
our too sensitive countrymen, by the freedom with 
which he criticised some of our national peculiari- 
Yes,” said he, “I like the very indepen¬ 
dence of his ill-humor, and the outlet he gives to 
s real thoughts on every subject.” 

After some other general conversation, fearful o( 
trading on his time, I rose to go, but he invited 
e to remain. Summoning the servant girl, he said 
> her, “Can’t ye give us a cup of lea?” and, on 
her replying in the affirmative, turned to me, 

" There, now, you'd better sit down, and we’ll have 
in a minute.” Being desirous to see more of him, 

I did not hesitate to accept; and as we were sipping 
ea, he became much more sociable, and warmed 
ith something of poetic fire, as he spoke of 
beauties of Scotch scenery. “And so ye’re going 
tour to the lakes; well, its a fine excur- 
e been over every foot of the ground, but 
nse of travel is making the people merce¬ 
nary, and detracting somewhat from the romance 
’"hich their wild, unsophisticated habits used togive 
i the tour; still, the mountains, rocks, and 
irj’l change. And he proceeded to give me c 
map a graphic and clear view of the various points 
'' travel. “ I’ve lived the life I led in that region 
my youthful days over and over again in imagine 
ip.” T asked if he had connections there ? “A 
iter in Glasgow,” said he; “I once lived there 
myself, and had charge of the university, a good in¬ 
stitution in the- main, but at the time too much 
wayed by petty local prejudices; I found Ihe pro-; 
lessors and myself could not agree, and I quit them.” 
He spoke of London as the best place for a literary 
man, far preferable to Edinburgh' or Baris; ' 
thought that the characteristic of the present 
was a straining after that which was odd and quaint 
n writing, rather than the expression of new ideas 
itt plain sensible English. This he had more p 
ticularly noticed in the reviews. Carlyle’s work 
“ Hero Worship,” was an instance of straining al- 
ter|effect; but lie admired his “ French Revoluti 
and thought him a writer of originality and wi 
asked him his opinion of the writings of Dickens, 
and what position they would take in English fic¬ 
tion ? He replied, “ I never read one of his books, 
very Few of Scott’s, and none of Bui wet’s 
had a taste for them, and do not believe I have read 
a dozen works of fiction in twenty years. Bulwer 
has frequently asked me what I thought of his last 
novel, and I’ve had to tell him that it. was as much 
as I could do to read my own trash; and yet I like 
Bulwer; lie’s a fine fellow, and a man of superior 
mind ; and from what I see of his mind in my f ' 
course with him, I am satisfied that his books 
exhibit talent, and I do not care to further satisfy 
myself of that. fact, by reading them, for it would 
only he a matter of curiosity, as I can take little ' 
terest in the story. Reading becomes a bore 
those of us who help to make it, unless it be of the 
kind which furnishes them with capital to work up¬ 
on;—facts, for insiance.” “ I presume you have not 
lost your taste for poetry.” “ Scarcely ever read any 
person’s polity but my own, and that I don’t 
read with any relish; that was the work of 
early years, when T did not sufficiently weigh the 
ralportant ends of life. I am now turning my at¬ 
tention to a work which I flatter myself will be of 
bstantial benefit to those who read it, than 
poetry or other imaginative works could ever I 
He took me into his library, a good-sized 
ell lined with books, and taking out one o 
folio volumes, proceeded to tell me that he had been 
giving much attention to history, and had formed a 
plan for writing a work on a different scale from any 
previously published. “Here, for example,” saitl 
he, “ is-a book of travels in Hindostan, published so 
long ago that but few copies are now to be found, 

' ‘’t is written on a plan worthy of imitation, 

escaped the notice of almost all writers on 
the history of India.” He commenced turning over 
the leaves, and happening lo light upon something 
'hich look his fancy, became entirely absorbed 
nr some moments, apparently forgetting that I 
present. Suddenly be seemed to recollect himself, 
and apologized for the seeming rudeness, saying, 
“You know we authors forget all else when we are 
amongst books.” He then proceeded to say that the 
book before him was a history composed of a series 
of reviews of various writers on the Hindoos, and 
that he thought it the best plan for presenting a 
question in all its bearings to the reader. Few read¬ 
ers perused more than one elaborate history through, 
and could not consequently judge of its merits and 
defects by a comparison with others on the same 
subject. He had proposed to himself a general his¬ 
tory, to be composed by taking each country in suc¬ 
cession, and giving an analysis of the leading books 
of; history, and of travels relating thereto, with a 
review of them, presenting their merits and defects. 
I remarked that the plan was a good one, hut I 
thought it would be one of immense labor. He ad¬ 
mitted that it was an herculean task, hut thought 
that if he recovered his health, and once got fairly 
started, he should progress very rapidly ; and added, 
that he had the faculty of sifting out the material 
pajrls of a history in a very short time, and could, 
assisted by his previous information, form an opi¬ 
nion as to the merits of a book in a very short time. 
He had >been surprised to observe how many works 
of history consisted of mere compilations or repeti¬ 
tions of the works of others, without, in reality, pre¬ 
senting any new or important facts. 

I alluded to the intimation held out in the papers, 
that Bulwer had written his last novel, and asked if| 
he knew What subject would next oceupy his pen ? 
He said he did not, know, not having seen him for 
tome time. He thought Sir Edward capable of ai¬ 
riest anything. His real talent had not been fairly 
estimated in consequence of the prejudice excited 
against him by charges of immorality, which he be¬ 
lieved wholly unfounded ; many of them had grown 
at of his domestic troubles, in which his wife was 
Lolly at fault, as her book of itself would demon¬ 
strate. Bulwer had often spoken to him concerning 
them, and with the utmost feeling. “The fact is, 
Lady Bulwer is a would-be authoress, and two of a 
trade cannot agree.” 

Such was the general tenor of our conversation, 
hich lasted some time longer, and when we sepa¬ 
rated, it was with a determination on my part to see 
him again ; which, however, 1 was prevented from 
doing, much to my regret. The next I heard was 
that his coffin had been borne with gorgeous pomp 
by : the great and noble of the land, to its honored 
resting-place in “Poet’s Corner.” Perhaps it was 
part his own fault that he was not more noticed 
the latter part of his life ; but I could not help 
contrasting the honors, attending his funeral, with 
the isolated position in which I found him. His 
mind had evidently changed at the time I saw him, 
but there was much of the energy and fire of for- 
days remaining. As has been the case with 
other poets, he undervalued those productions which 
■ 'll hand down his name, and had apparently fixed 
3 ambition upon a great historical work, which it 
juld take a lifetime to do well. I shall ever look 
back to my interview with him with a bind of me¬ 
lancholy pleasure ; and I trust the details, which 1 
have unconsciously extended much further than I 
intended, will afford to your readers a little of that 
interest which they afforded me in the retrospect. 

V.. i 
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.{For Sale at tljc ©fitcc of tje BlmevUm SI. Sb. 
■Soetetj), 142 Nassau St. X. Y. 

THE LIBERTY BELL of 1844, an Annual, published 
for the Massachusetts Fair, and consisting of various ori¬ 
ginal articles, from the ablest Anti-Slavery writers in this 
tur.try, Great Britain and Ireland. 

XIMENA, AND OTHER POEMS, by James Bayard 
Taylor. Philadelphia, 1844. 

THE BROTHERHOOD OF THIEVES, or a true 
picture ofthe AMERICAN CHURCH AND CLERGY, 
by S. S. Foster; and various other standard Anti-Slavery 
works. 

New-York, July 4, 1844. 

TEX AN REVOLUTION. 

Republished (with additions) at Washington, D. C., fron 
the Northampton (Mass.) Gazette. 
ffio tofitci) ts abhetr,— 


This is a pamphlet of about 100 large octavo pages 
Only a small part consists of the republications ; the adj 
ditions being ten or twelve times larger than the origi- 
als. The subjects discussed, are:— 

I. The history and merits of the Texan Revolution, 
under the following heads: 

1. The perfidy of the President, and the lawless pro¬ 
ceedings of citizens of the United Slates, who went to 

2. Kindness, hospitality, and generosity of the Maxi¬ 
ms; ingratitude anti treachery of the revolutionists. 

3. Pretexts of the Revolution. Under this head is a 
very full account of the political changes which have ta¬ 
ken place in Mexico, and of their causes;—the working 
of the Federative or Federal form of Government, as com 

li the Consolidated or Central, in the South 
American States; a comparative history of Nullification 
in Mexico and the United States; the difference between 
the South American Fedeval.and Central systems substan¬ 
tially that batween our present form of government, 
and the form proposed by Alexander Hamilton ; the 
political history ofthe South American Stales, and the his¬ 
tory and pro’speels of nullification in the United States, 
me test of the comparative value ofthe two systems. 

4. Real Causes of the Texan Revolution. 

II. The subject of the second Part, or Letter, is the de- 
jn of annexing Texas to this Union, at the first session 
of the next Congress. The subdivisions of this subject 

1. Review of a letter (said to have been, originally, 
private,) of ex-Governor Gilmer, of Virginia, on the ne 
cessity ofthe speedy annexation of Texas. 

2. The principles, speeches, reports, official corres¬ 
pondence, and operations of the leading and confidential 
friends of John Tyler, in the Cabinet, and in Congress; 

alliance between them and the leading members of 
democratic party for the extension and perpetuation 
of slavery and (lie slave trade, by the acquisition of Tex 
as and California ; the outrage committed by Commodore 
Jones in the latter province, a part, and in.execution, of 
he secret schemes of the cabinet, and a natural result 
if their spirit and purposes; the ostensible reasons for 
llmt outrage examined. 

3. The determination and tendency of their policy to 
bring about a war between the United States of the one 
part, and Mexico and Great Britain ofthe other; it be¬ 
ing perfectly understood that the former cannot be des 
polled of territory fifteen tiroes as large as the State oi 
New-York, and eighty times as large as Massachuse 


It Great Brita 


well a 


4. The Oregon Bill, a part of the said schemes. 

5. The questions of Vhrffiiimi and Search, on the coast 
of Africa, for the arrest tyr lave trading pirates; the actu 
al extent of the slave tfatte, and its exclusive prosecution 
under the American flag; the Quintuple and Ashbur¬ 
ton Treaties, Gen. Cass’s pamphlet and correspondence 

6. Negotiations of ottr government with Mexico for 
the cession of Texas ahd California, from the accession 
of Gen. Jackson to the present time; Character and pro¬ 
ceedings of Messrs. Poinsett and Butler, ministers of the 
United States, in Mexico; suppression, and probable de¬ 
struction Of official documents; corruption brought to 
light; correspondence of Messrs. Webster and Thomp¬ 
son,with Messrs, de Bocanegra and Almonte ; mistrans¬ 
lations, in our Depat tment of State, and in our Legation 

Mexico, of Mexican official documents. 

APPENDIX. 

1. John Quincy Adams’s opinion of the conduct of 

r government towards Mexico, extracted from his ad¬ 
dress to his constituents, September 12, 1842. 

2. Collection of Proclamations of neutrality, issued liv 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Van Buren, and Tyler. 

[fy* For Sale at this Office. 


Education and Industry*! 

THE Northampton Association of Education and Indus- 
x try have appropriated a suitable tenement for the 
accommodation of fifteen of twenty boarding pupils. Thev 
will be members of a family, under the care of the Di¬ 
rector of Education, assisted by his wife, and other teach¬ 
ers, and will be subject to the same treatment and regu¬ 
lations as pupils who are members of the association.— 
of the association indicates the idea of culture, 
towards the realization of which our efforts will be di¬ 
rected. Systematic, habitual industry is deemed indis¬ 
pensable to education, which should aim atthe harmonious 
' dopment of the physical, intellectual, moral, and re¬ 
ins tendencies in active, practical life, 
ie shall consider $100 a year as an equivalent lot 
instruction and board; from which a suitable deduction 
will be made when a pupil comes for several years. The 
year will commence on the 1st of May, next, and will 
have no fixed and entire vacation. Pupils will be te- 
ceived for a year at any time. 

O. MACK, Director of Education. 

Broughton Meadows, ) 

Northampton, April 14, 1844. ) 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

(Srroutr JShittott.) 

TUST Published, and for sale at this office, a new work 
J on Capital Punishment. By Charles Spear. It enn- 
a variety of thrilling and instructive anecdotes; 
also, all the capital offenses in every State in the Union ; 
and a speech from O’Connell on the subject. Also, se¬ 
veral instances of the execution of the innocent. Facts 
are drawn from history and observation, and the entile 
scripture ground has been examined. The work is em¬ 
bellished with a fine engraving. Price, 62 1-2 cents. 

PHILADELPHIA ANTI-SLAVERY OFFICE. 

No. 31, North Fifth street. 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard, will beissmd 
regularly from this office, on Thursday of every week. 

Terms— the same as in New-York; i. e. $2,00 a year 
if paid in advance; $2,50 if not paid within six months. 

$10,00 in advance will pay for six copies for one year, 
sent to one address; and $30,00 will pay for twenty 
copies. 

A full assortment of anti-slavery publications is kep/ 

nstautly on hand. Also, a handsome variety of mis 
cellaneous books, and useful and fancy stationery. 

AH letters relating to the business of the office shoulq 
be directed to J. Miller McKim, No. 31 North Fifth s 


One of the most experienced picture auction hunters 
i town informed us that, intliecourse of thirty years,' 
calfculating the sizes of the several works of art, as 
noted in his catalogues, he has attended the disper¬ 
sion by auction of half an acre of Raphaels ; three 
I roods, fifteen perches of Cuyps; twenty-five square 
yards of Vandyke, and a small farm of the best 
Flemish masters.— London paper. 


LOCAL AGENTS FOR THE STANDARD. 

Cyrus M. Burleigh, Plainfield, Ct. 

Charles Atkinson, Marion, Grant co. Ia. 

Edward M. Davis, Philadelphia, Penn. 

J. Miller M’Kim, “ “ 

Amarancy Paine, Providence, R. I. 

Lorrin Whiting, New Marlborough, Mass 
W. C. Beoss, Rochester, N . Y. 

James Cooper, Williamson, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

Puny Sexton, Palmyra, “ “ 

J. C. Hathaway, Farmington, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
Wm. T. Crittenden, Rushville, *? “ 

Wm. P. Powell, No. 61 Cherry st.,NeW-York Cit 
Thomas McClintock, Waterloo, N. Y. 

Morris Earle, Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y. 

R. D. H. Yeekley, Rushville, N. Y. 

Robert H. Folger, Massillon, Ohio. 

Seth Whitmore, Dixon’s Ferry, Lee Co., H . 
Slocomb Howland, Sherwood Corners,Cayuga co. N.y 
T itos. Hutchinson, King’s Ferry, Cayuga Co. N. Y 
Caleb B. Rogers, Norwich, Conn. 

H. W. Williams, 25 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

J. C. Merritt, Belhpage, L. I. 

Jesse Holmes, New Lisbon, Columbiana Co., Ohio. 
Joseph A. Dugdale, Cortsville, Clark Co., Ohio. 

K. G. Thojvias, Marlboro’, Stark Co. Ohio. 

Willard Russell, Nashville, N. H. 

tsAAc Lewis, Short Creek, Hnrrison.C.o., Ohio. 
William Craft, St. Clsirsviire, Ohio. 

Capt. Alexander H. Robinson, Nantucket, Mas*. 
Doctor Iddings, Greensboro, Henry county, la. 

R. E. Gpilet, Oberlin, Lorain Co. Ohis. 

David Gilead, Wood, Mt. Marion county, Ohio.! 







